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Miiscettanea. 


IT will be welcome news to our readers that Father Dominic 
(Barberi) of the Mother of God, who established the Passionists 
in these countries seventy years ago, will have been declared 
Venerable by the Holy See before this number of THE CROSS 
reaches their hands. His Cause has been a long time in prepara- 
tion at Rome, and the examination of his voluminous writings 
was concluded only a short time ago. Early in May the 
Postulator of the Cause, FatherGregory, of SS. John and Paul’s, 
arrived in England and interviewed Dr. Whiteside, Bishop of 
Liverpool, with the result that an Episcopal Commission was 
appointed to enquire into the Cause of Beatification of Father 
Dominic. The Commission, consisting of Bishop Whiteside as. 
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president; Very Rev. Dean O’Sullivan; Rev. E. K. Bennett, 
D.D., the Rev. James Hughes, S.J., and the Rev. Father Basil, 
CP., held its first sitting in St. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, Lancs. 
(where Father Dominic’s body rests), on May 11th, and was 
attended by Father Gregory, C.P., Postulator of the Cause. 
A further sitting of the Commission took place at Bishop’s 
House, Liverpool, on Tuesday, the 16th of May, under the 
presidency of His Lordship, Dr. Whiteside. Father Gregory 
returned to Rome the following day, and since then we have 
heard from SS. John and Paul’s that Father Dominic will be 
declared Venerable on the 30th of May—the eve of the feast of 
Blessed Gabriel, C.P. 


x # * * * * ee * 


It is worthy of remark that Father Dominic js the first person 
to be declared Venerable who lived and worked in these coun- 
tries since the days of the so-called Reformation. He is one 
of the servants of God of our own time. Many of his con- 
temporaries must still be living. Hardly sixty years have 
passed since he was stricken down suddenly in what proved to 
be his death agony at the little wayside railway station at Pang- 
bourn, in Berkshire. 


* x x x x x x * 


A lonely death was surely his. He had left the Passionist 
Monastery in London that morning in his usual health and 
spirits to go to Aston, in Staffordshire, on business of the Order. 
When the train steamed into Pangbourn, an hour or two later, 
he was carried out on the platform ina dying condition. Cholera 
was then prevalent in England, and as this was presumed to be 
his disease he was refused accommodation in the inns and other 
houses of the locality. Some straw was procured, and there on 
the bleak platform of the little railway station lay the dying 
missionary for an hour or more—his one companion a brother 
priest, Father Louis, who had travelled with him. It took but 
a short time to arrange his spiritual concerns, to make provision 
for the government of the houses he had founded, and to receive 
absolution. Then he was taken in a train happening to pass 
at the time, to Reading, where the landlord of the Railway 
Hotel admitted him; and there, shortly after mid-day on 
August 27th, 1849, with his crucifix to his lips and his com- 
panion kneeling by his side, he breathed forth his soul to God 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age and the seventh of his life in 
England. 

7 x x * z * * * 

The rapidity with which his Cause has been introduced 
encourages us in the hope that before long we shall see him 
raised to the honours of the altar. 

> aga * * x * * % * 

The opening of the new monastery of the North-American 
Passionists at Boston was fixed for May 14th. The Fathers 
have also lately secured a property on Long Island, in the 
diocese of Brooklyn, where they intend shortly to make a new 
foundation. 
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The following is the list of Missions and Retreats given by 
the Passionist Fathers in May and June: St. Joseph’s, Hammer- 
smith; Holy Cross, Ardoyne; Ballymacarrett, Belfast; Eden- 
derry, King’s Co.; St. Mary’s, Drogheda; Navan; St. Paul’s, 
Belfast; Avoca; Nazareth House, Glasgow; Warrenpoint ; 
Whitehouse, Co. Antrim; Ligoniel, Belfast; Mayobridge, 
Warrenpoint; Ballynafeigh, Belfast; Strokestown, Co. Ros- 
common ; Castlepollard, Co. Westmeath ; Nazareth House, Lan- 
caster; Carnlough, Co. Antrim; Granard, Co. Longford; 
Rasharkin, Co. Antrim; Carrickfergus; Nazareth House, Bel- 
fast; Portarlington; Balbriggan; Retreat to the clergy, diocese 
of Meath. 


Refugium Peccatorum. 


By LEO. 


N a room on the second floor of a professional boarding- 
house, in a provincial town, a young man sat at the 
breakfast table. 

He had pushed away his plate, and sat with pale face, deep 
in thought, his gaze fixed upon two open letters which lay on 
the table before him. 

Picking them up, he read them through again for at least the 
fourth time, since Mary, the little servant girl, had brought 
them in. 

The first was from the firm he represented, and was as 
follows : — 


DEAR MR. GRAHAM, 

We are enclosing you a letter which we have received 
from Mr. Jones, and request your explanation of same per 
return post. 

Yours truly, 
J. MARVIN & Co. 
The enclosed letter ran : — 


GENTLEMEN, 

I paid my account due to you, of £2 12s., to your repre- 
sentative, Mr. George Graham, on last Thursday, the 12th 
inst., but, up to the time of writing, have not received the 
usual official acknowledgment for same. I have reason to 
believe that he has converted it to his own use, and think it 
my duty to tell you this, as he is evidently not acting 
honestly by your firm. 

Yours respectfully, 
FRANK JONES. 
And Frank Jones was his friend and confidant. Indeed, it 
had been at his suggestion that he had done it. For, yes! un- 
fortunately it was the truth; he, George Graham, was guilty. 
Hard pressed for money, for orders had been very poor, he had 
told Frank Jones of his difficulty, and Frank had paid him the 
account, saying that he could use it for the time being, and then 
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pay it in to the firm in a week or two, when things were better ; 

| and in a moment of weakness he had yielded to the temptation. 

H | And it was the bitter shame and sting of guilt that crushed him 
now. 

Hitherto his had been a clean record, yet now he felt that he 
had sunk to the level of a common thief; he was a defaulter, 
and the terrible sickness at heart, as he thought of it, seemed as 
if it must stifle him. 

The question was, what was he to do? If he wrote and told 
| the whole truth, his story would never be believed in the face 
I of the letter Frank Jones had written. No, there was only one 
| course possible, and that was to write and admit his guilt. That 
the consequences would be serious, there was very little doubt; 
for he well knew that the head of the firm was an exceptionally 
severe man. Still there was his past clean record, and that, 
perhaps, might be taken into account. If not, well, then he 
would have to pay the penalty. And that would be—what ? 

The cold sweat stood in beads on his forehead; he rose up, 
| and, with unsteady steps, crossed over to the window, three 
| words burning in his brain—arrest—trial—time. Yes, he could 
| see it all, the police, the dock, the judge, the sea of faces in 
H the court around. And then, in the midst of all, one fair, sweet 
| } 
| 


face came before his mental vision; the dear eyes he loved so 
| well, and which had so often smiled into his, seeming now to 

| gaze at him full of sad reproach. He could bear no more. The 
1a one sweet name, Agnes, burst from his lips in an agony, and, 
| staggering across the room, he sank down on a chair with a 
groan, and buried his face in his hands. 

Ah! how would she feel? What would she think of him 
whom she had called friend, when she knew ? 

Oh ! how she would loathe and despise him. How mean and 
contemptible she would deem him. 

And he had loved her, loved her with all the strength of a 
| man’s true-hearted love. It was true, she was only a girl, years 
[i| younger than he; but she had always seemed to like him, had 
| | always appeared glad to see him; and, although he had again 
i and again assured himself of the utter impossibility of her ever 
i ii caring for him in the way he wanted, yet, deep down in his 
| | heart there had been the hope that, perhaps, if he were only very 
| patient, he might win her some day. And now he had lost her 
irrevocably, and not only lost her, but what was worse, had 
deservedly won her lasting contempt. 

Time passed, and he sat there alone in his agony, till at last 
there was a knock at the door, and Mary, entering again, 
handed him another letter, saying : “ Mr. Jones has just left it, 
| sir, and he says as how there’s no answer required.” 
|| Wondering vaguely what Frank Jones could have to write to . 
him about at such a time, he took the envelope from the girl’s 
hand, and, opening it, read : — 


| GEORGE GRAHAM—SIR, 

|| I have been requested by Miss Rivers to inform you 
' that she has no desire to be in any way associated with 
thieves; and that, having heard of your doings, you are in 
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future an utter stranger to her. She trusts that you will 
respect her wishes in this matter, and not attempt by letter 
or otherwise to remind her that such a person as George 
Graham, the defaulter, exists. 

FRANK JONES. 


At first George was too dazed to comprehend what it meant. 
But by degrees the whole thing seemed to grow clearer. 

This, then, was the reason for Frank Jones’ betrayal of him: 
to win Agnes Rivers for himself. He must have already told 
her; and that she must care for him was evident, or she would 
never have asked him to write that cruel letter. Well, he de- 
served it, for he had sinned, and already was beginning to pay 
the bitter penalty. Ah! how true it is, that, “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that also shall he reap.” 

But George Graham was wrong, and had he not been in such 
a terribly upset state of mind, he might have reasoned differently 
altogether. For Frank Jones had no authority whatever for the 
letter he had written, his motive being to make sure of keeping 
the two friends apart, for he knew how tender-hearted Agnes 
was; and, having good cause to fear that she liked George 
better than himself, he was afraid if they met, how far her sym- 
pathy might carry her, especially as George would be almost 
sure to tell her the whole truth; and that she would believe him 
he did not doubt, and then his chances would be nil. But once 
George Graham had gone through all the ignominy of arrest 
and trial, and was safely locked in gaol, he felt pretty confident 
of winning her for himself. j 

Nor had he told her of the trouble impending; he was far too 
crafty, fearing lest she might suspect him of rejoicing in his 
rival’s downfall. 

Consequently, he even avoided her until the whole affair was 
over, and George was safe behind prison walls; for he did not 
hesitate to play a last card, and succeeded in procuring a false 
witness, whose testimony in the court made things look so black 
against George Graham that the magistrate had no hesitation in 
sentencing him to six months’ imprisonment. Indeed, it was 
only his previous clean record that saved him from a far heavier 
sentence. 

To Agnes the news came as a terrible shock, nor could she 
bring herself to believe it, till her brother, turning round and 
handing her the evening paper, said : “ Well, there you are, read 
it for yourself.” 

She read it through from beginning to end, and when she 
handed back the paper to her brother, her face was deadly 
white as she said : “ Poor George, God and Our Lady help him.” 
Then, without another word, she turned and left the room. 

She felt she must be alone, alone where she could think out 
this terrible thing that had happened to her. So, putting on her 
hat, she quietly left the house, her heart aching, her brain in a 
whirl. 

Unconsciously, she took the road up the hill, and, on reaching 
the top, stood gazing at the scene before her. 
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Below was the white road leading to the great city beyond, 
winding in and out for some considerable distance along 
the side of the river, which gurgled and splashed over the 
boulder stones as it flowed swiftly on to the far distant sea. 

On the opposite bank were the green fields and beautiful 
woods, all bathed in the roseate hues of the setting sun; while 
away to the right rose the gloomy walls and turrets of the great 
gaol. 

And he was there: he, her friend. 

Oh! how her heart went out to him. How she longed to be 
near him, to speak one word of comfort to him, for she knew so 
well how terrible the shame and disgrace would be to a refined 
and sensitive nature like his. 

But how had it all happened? And why had Frank Jones, 
his friend and confidant, turned against him? These ques- 
tions perplexed her. What was the real meaning of it all? 

And then suddenly there came the thought, why should this 
thing have so terrible an effect upon her ? For what was this man 
to her more than anyone else? And yet, if it had been Frank 
Jones who was there, or any one of her other friends, it would 
have been so different. Of course, she would have been sorry, 
but it wouldn’t have hurt as this did. 

She and George had always been good friends, and, although 
she had liked him immensely from the very first, yet she had 
never thought of him in any other way than as a friend. But 
now suddenly all was changed. In the last twenty minutes she 
seemed to have gained the knowledge of years; she was no 
longer a girl, but a woman. And her woman’s heart told her 
that this disgraced man, this gaol-bird, was something more to 
her than a friend, that she loved him. And as the full know- 
ledge of the truth came to her, a warm, soft, crimson glow crept 
into her pallid cheeks, and a tender light shone in her sweet eyes. 

Suddenly she became conscious of a step behind, and, turning 
quickly, saw Mary Hargreaves, the little servant girl at the 
house where George Graham had lodged, and to whom she had 
shown many little acts of kindness; for the poor girl was an 
orphan, and being motherless herself, she had sympathised with 
the lonely child. 

“Why, Mary,” she said, “what are you doing up here, and 
without any hat on?”’ 

“Sure, Miss, and it’s yourself as I’ve comed after,” replied 
the child. “I seed yer goin’ up the road, so runned out jist as I 
was, to give yer this. I knows there ain’t a word o’ truth in it, 
Miss, ’cause you couldn’t be so cruel; besides, he ain’t none o’ 
them things; he’s a gintleman, he is, if ever there was one, as 
good and as kind-hearted as you'll git anywheres. And I don’t 
care if he is in quod, I’ll say it jist the same.” And, thrusting - 
a crumpled sheet of paper into Agnes’ hand, she turned and 
quickly disappeared down the hill. 

It was the letter Frank Jones had written to George Graham; 
and as Agnes read the cruel, insulting lies, her face flushed with 
indignation and anger against the false friend and traitor who 
could stoop to deal such cowardly blows. 


’ 
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Turning again towards the gloomy grey walls, her eyes filled 
with tears, and a great sob rose up in her throat, as she realised 
all that that letter meant. 

He, her best, her dearest friend; he, the man she loved with 
all her heart and soul and strength, had not only been taken 
there, but he had entered that terrible place, believing that she 
had turned against him, that her friendship was so weak, so 
shallow, that the first storm had riven it. But, oh! surely he 
would not, could not, believe that she could be so cruel as to act 
in the dastardly way that letter suggested. 

Oh! no! no! he must not think that. She must do something 
to let him know it was false, that she was his friend still. But 
what could she do? She was only a girl. She was helpless. 
She could do nothing. And, sinking down on the soft grass, 
she burst into an agony of weeping. 

Presently she grew calmer, and then came the thought, yes, 
there was one thing she could do.’ There was one to whom 
she could go, and who would help both him and her in their 
hour of need. Yes, she was no longer helpless, for she would 
go to her, to that sweet Mother Maid, who is the Refuge of Sin- 
ners, and whose pure Heart is so full of tender pity, so over- 
flowing with maternal love; to her who is so powerful and so 
ready to help. 

Rising to her feet, she gave one last, wistful glance towards 
the prison, then turning, went quickly down the hill to the little 
church, and there, kneeling before Our Lady’s Altar, sought the 
help of her, whose help is never sought in vain. 


Shamed, disgraced, George Graham sat in his prison cell, his 
heart full of bitterness and hatred, his mind bent on revenge 
against the false friend who had so cruelly wronged him. Once 
outside those prison walls and it should go hard with him indeed 
if he did not bring upon that cur a far heavier blow than had 
been dealt to himself. Such were the thoughts‘and feelings that 
had possessed him day and night since he first entered that cell. 

But as he sat there now, a change began to steal over him; 
the burning desire for revenge gradually gave way to other and 
better thoughts. He remembered that, after all, he was guilty; 
true, not to the extent made out by the false testimony against 
him; but still, if he had not sinned, his false friend would have 
had no power to hurt him. And as he thought upon his sin, he 
buried his face in his hands, his hardened heart melted, while 
tears of true contrition ran down his face. And when a day or 
two later a priest visited his cell, he made his peace with God. 

Was it in answer to the prayers of her who knelt each day at 
Our Lady’s shrine? Who can doubt it ? 

A week later the priest saw him again, and, after speaking a 
few kindly words of encouragement, placed a little book on the 
wooden bench beside him, saying, as he did so: “A young 
friend of yours has sent you this, and I am sure that if you study 
it carefully you will find it most helpful.” ‘Then, giving him 
his blessing, he went out. 


TRESCRESS. 


The door closed, and George Graham was alone once more. 
Taking up the small volume, he looked at the title; it was “ The 
Secret of Mary.’ He opened it, and inside the cover, neatly 
written, were the words: “ From the friend who is your friend 
still, Agnes.” 

Slowly turning over the leaves, he came presently to these 
words :—“ The acquisition of the holiness of God is your sure 
vocation, and it is to this that all your thoughts, words, and 
actions, all your sufferings, and all the movements of your life 
must tend; or you will resist God by not doing that for which 
He has created you, and is now preserving you. Oh, what an 
admirable work! dust changed into light, dirt into purity, sin 
into holiness! Admirable work, very difficult in itself, and im- 
possible to mere nature. It is only God Who, by His abun- 
dant and extraordinary grace, can bring it to pass. Soul, how 
wilt thou.act? What means wilt thou choose in order to mount 
up where God is calling thee ?”’ 

Then a little further on he read : —“ It is Mary alone who has 
found grace before God, both for herself and for every man in 
particular.” 

And yet a little further : “God has chosen her for the trea- 
surer, steward, and dispenser of all His graces... .- and, 
according to the power she has received over them, she gives to 
whom she wills, as she likes, and as much as she likes.”’ 

For some time he sat quiet and thoughtful, pondering over 
the words he had read; then turning back once more to the inside 
of the cover, and gazing tenderly at the handwriting he knew 
and loved so well, he said: “God and Our Lady bless and keep 
you always, dear little Agnes, dear, true friend, for, thank God, 
you are my friend still, all unworthy though I am of such sweet 
friendship; yes, indeed, as the good Father said, your little 
book will be very helpful, nay, has been already, for I will seek 
God’s grace from her who is truly the ‘ Refuge of Sinners,’ so 
that I may, indeed, be.changed from dust into light, dirt into 
purity, and sin into holiness.’ 

And then, kneeling down on the stone flags of his prison cell, 
he humbly placed himself under the protection of the Immacu- 
late Mother of God; and from that day fostered a most tender 
and fervent devotion to her under that sweet and consoling 
title, “ Refugium Peccatorum.”’ 


* * * * * * * * 


On a foggy November morning, nearly six months later, just 
as the church clocks were striking the hour of eight, the prison 
gate opened; and as a young man passed out, the good-natured 
warder, an elderly man with a pleasant, humorous face, smiled 
kindly, as he said: “Well, good morning, young man, and 
better luck to you.” Then the heavy nail-studded door fell 
to, with a clang, and George Graham stood there alone, a free 
man once more. 

For a few moments he hesitated, as though undecided where 
to go, or what to do, and was about to turn into a path that would 
take him out on to the road leading to the city of L—.-—, some 
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nine miles distant, when a hand was laid on his arm, and, turn- 
ing quickly, he found himself face to face with Mr. Rivers, 
Agnes’ father. 

“Glad to see you again, Graham,”’ he said, shaking him warmly 
by the hand. “I need hardly say how sorry I was for the slip 
you made, but we are all human, you know, and sometimes the 
good God permits us to fall, im order that we may learn our own 
weakness, and, by casting ourselves more perfectly upon Him, 
rise again, stronger and better men, as I am sure it will be with 
you. I don’t suppose,” he added, “that you have made any 
definite plans for the future as yet, and I have a proposal to 
make; but we can’t stand here in this fog, so I’m going to cart 
you home to breakfast with me, and then we can talk matters 
over more comfortably.” 

“You are, indeed, more than kind, Mr. Rivers,’’ George re- 
plied, “and, believe me, I thank you with all my heart, but——”’ 

“But me no buts, Graham, for I am not going to take any 
refusal. I can guess easily enough all the objections you would 
raise, but I’m just not going to listen to them. Breakfast is 
ready, and Agnes is waiting for us, so come.” And, slipping 
his arm through that of George Graham, he led him away in 
the opposite direction. 

Agnes, conscious now of her love for George, greeted him 
rather shyly, yet with a warmth and kindliness which plainly 
showed him how pleased and happy she was. : 

An hour later, while Agnes was busy in the kitchen, George 
sat by the cheery fire enjoying once again the comfort of his 
pipe. Mr. Rivers had a long chat with him, and at last suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to accept a position in his own office, 
at a decent salary and with the promise of promotion in the 
near future. 

Needless to say, George threw all his energies into his new 
duties, and soon rose to a position of trust and importance; and 
when, three years later, Agnes became his wife, Mr. Rivers made 
him a partner in the business. s 

Agnes and George are standing hand in hand, and as they 
gaze lovingly down upon the sweet, fair face of little Agnes 
sleeping peacefully in her cot, their hearts are full of gratitude 
for all the joy and grace bestowed upon them through her who 
is, in very truth, the “Refuge of Sinners.” —“ Refugium 
Peccatorum.”’ 


Adare THE CROSS. 


Fhe City of Charlemagne. 


C HERE are few cities of such antiquity and so many 
historic memories as Aix-la-Chapelle (in German 
Auchen), in which so few monuments of the past survive. When 
we have mentioned the Dom (Cathedral, or rather Minster, the 
city being in the Archdiocese of Cologne), and the Rathhaus or 
Town Hall, we have enumerated all of any importance. 
Aix-la-Chapelle is a very ancient town. Its medicinal 
springs were known to the Romans, and it was made famous by 
Charlemagne, whose favourite residence it was. It is said to 
have been his birthplace, though this is uncertain, and here he 
was buried in 814. During a period of more than 700 years 
(813-1531), it was the scene of the coronation of all the German 
emperors from Louis the Pious to Ferdinand I. Later, more 


The Dom, Aizx-la-Chapelle (Interior). 


than one treaty of peace was concluded here; and here, too, in 
1818, after the war, the celebrated Congress was held, at which 
the emperors of Austria and Russia and the King of Prussia 
were present. 

It is now a thoroughly modern and up-to-date town. The 
great majority of its 150,000 inhabitants are Catholics, scarcely 
seven per cent. being Protestants. Its springs, which are very 
efficacious in cases of gout, rheumatism, and skin diseases, rise 
in the heart of the town, and are patronized by a large number 
of visitors each year. Itis in the centre of a valuable coal dis- 
trict, and carries on many flourishing manufactures, especially 
of woollen fabrics. Still, it is remarkably free from smoke. 
Most of the factories are situated to the east of the city, and as 
the west wind is the prevalent wind, it seldom suffers from the 
smoke nuisance; in this respect and in others, too, contrasting 
favourably with many manufacturing towns in the United 
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Kingdom, the prosperity of which seems in proportion to their 
appalling ugliness. There are no street-hawkers or newsboys 
or beggars, and there is almost an entire absence of that squalid 
poverty with which we are so familiar at home. The inhabi- 
tants, even the poorest, are clean and comfortably clad; and 


The Dom, Aix-la-Chapelle (Exterior). 


those who assert that the influence of the Catholic Church is 
unfavourable to material progress and well-being will find no 
ground for their views in this intensely Catholic and thriving 
city. When we consider. the condition of the masses in our 
manufacturing towns, the squalid and joyless surroundings in 
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which they live, the absence of elevating influences, and the 
necessary struggle for a bare existence, we are forced to the 
conclusion that our boasted material prosperity is purchased at 
the sacrifice of all that can ennoble or refine. That this need 
not be the case, a visit to Aix-la-Chapelle will show. 

The morning after my arrival, on approaching the Minster, I 
was surprised to see, wherever I turned, notices in three lan- 
guages, German, French, and Dutch, warning folks to be on 
their guard against pick-pockets. Here, I thought, I find my- 
self, not in Italy, but in honest, law-abiding Germany, and 
surely there should be no need for such precautions. On mak- 
ing inquiries, however, I received a satisfactory and sufficient 
answer. Among the relics which the treasury of the Minster 
contains are the reputed swaddling-clothes of Our Saviour, the 
linen which was wrapped round his loins on the cross, a robe of 
the Blessed Virgin, and the cloth all stained with blood, in 
which the body of St. John the Baptist was enveloped after his 
execution. These are preserved in a magnificent Romanesque 
silver shrine, dating from the 13th century, and once in every 
seven years they are exposed for the veneration of the faithful. 
Such an exposition had taken place shortly before, and it was 
computed that half-a-million persons had come from various 
parts to satisfy their devotion. It was only natural then to fear 
that pick-pockets would ply their nefarious trade successfully in 
such a concourse. 

Wordsworth, in one of his sonnets, describes the disenchant- 
ment which he experienced on approaching Aix-la-Chapelle, 
“the Seat of Charlemagne.” He expected to find a vast, 
imperial cathedral; he found what he terms a “ puny church ” 
with “ feeble columns’’ instead. Whatever may be the archi- 
tectural merits of the Minster, most visitors will, I think, share 
his disappointment : in point of size, at all events, it is altogether 
unworthy of its great founder. And yet, what historical 
memories linger around the place. We enter the building 
through the bronze gates, cast about the year 804. It consists 
of two principal parts, an octagonal structure and the choir, in 
two different styles of architecture. The octagon was erected by 
Charlemagne himself; it is in the Byzantine style, and dates 
from the beginning of the ninth century. It was consecrated 
by Pope Leo III., and it contains a gallery in which the great 
Emperor of the Franks used to be present at the offices of the 
Church. The dome has been recently decorated in mosaic after 
an old design representing Our Lord with the twenty-four 
ancients of the Apocalypse. The gilded chandelier, which 
measures more than 13 feet across, was presented by the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa about the year 1165. The, 
simple modern inscription, “ Carolo Magno ” (To Charles the 
Great) in the centre of the pavement, marks the spot where all 
that is mortal of one of the greatest and best monarchs that ever 
lived finds repose. His tomb was opened in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, and his body was found clothed in his 
imperial robes, and seated on a chair of state. The whole, on 
being touched, crumbled into dust, but the diamond clasp 
which fastened his mantle is still preserved in Vienna. To the 
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east of the original building is the Gothic choir, which was com- 
pleted in the year 1414. Its thirteen windows are filled with 
modern stained glass. The altar, in which some old columns 
have been incorporated, is also modern, having been erected so 
late as 1876. The Divine Office is performed here daily, with- 
out which, indeed, a cathedral seems little more than a 
monument. 

A little to the north of the Minster is the Market Place, in 
which the Town Hall is situated. This ancient building was 
erected in the fourteenth century. In consequence of serious 
damage, caused by a fire in 1883, which nearly destroyed its 
two towers, repairs on a large scale were rendered necessary, 
and these were completed about eight years ago. In the spacious 
Kaisersaal or Imperial Hall, which is decorated with much- 
admired modern frescoes representing scenes in the life of 
Charlemagne and other historical subjects, many emperors and 
empresses celebrated their coronation banquet. 

Quite close to the Minster is the fine church of St. Foilan, the 
oldest parish church in the town. As it was only a minute’s 
walk from the Dom Hotel, at which I stayed, I selected it to 
say Mass in every morning. The large numbers of devout wor- 
shippers at the early Masses on week-days were consoling 
evidence of the piety of the inhabitants. As early as seven the 
children used to troop in with their satchels, so that they might 
be able to go direct to school after hearing Mass. On the Feast 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, I said Mass in vestments 
of the genuine Gothic type. The ample size and flowing folds 
of the chasuble were in pleasing contrast to the meagre dimen- 
sions and ungraceful shape of the chasubles one usually wears. 
During my stay, an experiment was tried in St. Foilan’s, the 
holding of a retreat for the military recruits of the year. It was 
conducted by the Provincial of the Redemptorists, who have a 
house and church in the town. At the opening service, at which 
I was present, the young men attended in large numbers, and 
joined heartily in singing the Veni Creator in German. The 
Father then delivered an earnest discourse, in which he in- 
structed his hearers in their duties, and warned them of the 
dangers and temptations likely to beset their path. 

The objects of interest in Aix-la-Chapelle are soon exhausted, 
but I found in its environs a never-failing source of delight. To 
the north of the city, at an elevation of about 200 feet is the 
Lousberg, a beautiful, well-wooded height, laid out with 
walks; and a little to the south of this is the Salvatorberg, 
where may be seen representations of the chief scenes in Our 
Lord’s Passion set up at regular intervals. Indeed, wherever 
one turns, one meets with evidences of the faith and piety of 
the people. 

The chief attraction of the place consists in the extensive 
woods which are accessible by the electric trams, and where one 
can walk for miles without danger of losing one’s way. 
‘Wherever a pedestrian would be likely to be perplexed as to 
what direction to take, he is sure to find a low block of stone, 
corresponding to our finger-post, on which the information 
needed is inscribed. Here and there one comes upon lovely 
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bits of scenery, and from the heights some fine views may be 
obtained. One walk leads to a path in the fields which brings 
one to the high road to Cornelimiinster, a pleasant village 
situated in a picturesque valley, and distant about seven-and-a- 
half miles from the town, from which it can also be reached by 
train. In the abbey-church in the village, several interesting 
relics are preserved, among them one of the grave-cloths of Our 
Saviour, said to have been presented by Louis the Debonair, 
and also some relics of the patron of the place, St. Cornelius, 
Pope and Martyr, from whom it derives its name. As I went 
along the road which leads to the village, I met some small 
groups of persons returning from it, and saying their beads 
devoutly. They had been making a visit to the church, which is 
a favourite place of pilgrimage during the days that imme- 
diately precede and follow the patronal feast or “ pattern,” as 
it would be called in Ireland, which is celebrated on the Sunday 
after the 15th September. On arriving at the village, I pro- 
ceeded to the church, where I found the relics of St. Cornelius 
exposed in a side chapel. The Blessed Sacrament was also 
exposed on the high altar, while Compline was being sung in 
presence of a fair-sized congregation. The market-place wore 
a gay appearance; many booths had been erected in view of 
the concourse of people that was expected on the following 
Sunday. I intended to pay the place a visit on that day, but, 
unfortunately, I was prevented by the rain, which fell inces- 
santly. This untoward circumstance did not, however, cool the 
piety of the faithful: I saw a large pilgrimage in the city in 
the afternoon slowly wending its way to the ancient shrine. 
Another favourite resort of pilgrims is the shrine of Our Lady 
at Kevlaar in Holland, rendered familiar even to Protestants by 
Heine’s beautiful and touching poem. During my stay, a pil- 
grimage left for Kevlaar, and I much regretted that I was 
unable to join it. 

A favourite place for excursions is the Dutch town of Vaels, 
which can be reached by train. Some distance above the town 
is an eminence which I ascended, and which is said to be the 
highest point in Holland. A pillar here marks the spot where 
three countries, Germany, Holland, and Belgium, and the 
neutral territory of Moresnet meet. The town wears an old- 
fashioned air, and possesses a fine church. 

I passed a very pleasant fortnight in Aix-la-Chapelle. It 
was peculiarly refreshing to find the faith professed by Charle- 
magne as firmly rooted in the hearts of the inhabitants of his 
favourite city as it was in the hearts of those who lived there in 
his own day. In the great square in front of the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris is a statue of the great monarch of the 
Franks. He is represented seated on horseback, and his noble’ 
features and majestic figure bespeak the vigour and intelligence 
of his commanding nature. I have never been able to gaze upon 
this statue without involuntarily feeling the contrast between 
the great ruler, warrior, and scholar, and the wretched men— 
mere puppets compared with him—who sway the destinies of 
France at the present day... But his spirit of faith still lives in 
the hearts of the faithful band of German Catholics, who 
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present an unbroken front to the hereditary enemies of the 
Church, and the great German nation at large still seems as if 
dominated by the influence of his mighty genius and personality. 


J. M.S. 


A Passion Flower: 


Gatiteo Niccofini. 
(1882-1897). 
III. 


UT the favour which Galileo found with his new school- 
fellows gradually waned. And for this reason. 
Children, like their elders, are commonly impatient of the 
presence of one with higher gifts and higher claims to 
recognition than their own—especially if such claims be 
allowed. Galileo’s gifts, as we have seen, were of the 
highest. And his masters could not fail to notice and 
admire his fine abilities and his steady industry. They 
liked him, and they did not conceal their liking. Bigger 
boys soon tired of being told to take example from 
Galileo in this or that. And when, at the distribution of 
prizes which closed the school year of 1891, he was among 
the frst to be awarded a medal, and, moreover, acquitted him- 
self with singular credit in a little dramatic sketch presented 
on the occasion, some of his companions determined that he 
should pay the penalty of his success. So they opened a cam- 
paign of petty persecution against him; they made him the 
butt of their raillery and ridicule for his imaginary shortcom- 
ings; they showered offensive nicknames upon him. Every- 
thing about him, however innocent or laudable, was turned into 
matter for the rough-cast satire in which school-boys are adepts 
—his neat clothing and somewhat dapper appearance, his large 
eyes, the supposed favouritism of his teachers, his studious- 
ness. Nor were they content merely to belabour him with 
their tongues; they made him the subject of rude pasquinades 
which they scribbled on the walls, and, by way of pleasant 
change from pelting him with words, they pelted him with 
stones. 

The good youth gave no provocation to this “ragging’’ on 
the part of his schoolmates, and, for the most part, seems to 
have acted up to the spirit of the divine counsel “not to resist 
evil? It would, perhaps, be a pleasing thing to record that 
this was his constant course. But it was not. Though he 
would often bear all in patience, there were times when his 
patience broke down. Then he would turn on his tormentors, 
and, with his brighter wit and better stored mind, he was more 
than a match for them. He had a quick intellect and a ready 
tongue, and could pick out flaws and foibles in his persecutors, 
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upon which he remarked in language that lacked nothing for 
expressiveness. And if, in some cases, words missed their 
aim, or an occasional little enemy was more persevering than 
his fellows, he seems to hiave had small scruple in trying the 
effect of blows. 

All this was very unedifying, and may possibly have given 
a mild shock to some of the good citizens of Capranica. But 
it will serve to show that saints, at least in the making, are 
very human natural personages, and that piety is not a 
synonym for unmanliness. For the rest, these ebullitions were 
as brief as they were rare, and left no sediment of rancour 
behind. Companions of Galileo, even some who took part in 
these youthful hostilities against him, have since testified to the 
speed with which peace was made. “I can give it on my own 
experience,’’ says one of them, “that even after having offered 
no small effronts to each other, we very soon returned to our 
former friendship.” And others of his companions speak 
with such admiration of his mildness and gentleness of charac- 
ter, his affability of manner and serenity of countenance, that 
outbreaks of the kind just described must have been rare 
indeed. 

About this time when Galileo could not have been much more 
than nine years of age, a curious thing befell him, which throws 
a further light upon his uncommon character. His father and 
uncle were in partnership in a pretty large way of business, 
which gave employment to about fifty workmen. There was 
question of finding some competent and trustworthy person to 
assist them in the management of the concern; but, for some 
reason or other that does not appear, they gave up the idea of 
employing a stranger, and charged Galileo with the office of 
paying the workmen their weekly wages. This duty he per- 
formed with the sedateness and precision of one long accus- 
tomed to business dealings. The workmen were amazed at the 
exactness with which they received their due and no more; and 
when they tried, through fun or a less worthy motive, to cheat 
or puzzle their little paymaster, they found their wit unequal 
to the occasion. The accounts, when examined, were seen to 
be in perfect order, and the strange choice made of Galileo for 
a task much beyond his years was shown to be fully justified. 

Such an incident would seem hardly credible, were it not for 
the weighty testimony borne independently to the remarkable 
personality of Galileo. His confessor, for instance, speaks 
thus: “Sometimes, when he came to the convent and settled 
down for a conversation with me, I felt that kind of embarrass- 
ment which one feels in the presence of some great personage. 
It may seem ridiculous to say so: but so it was. Often he. 
wished to talk with me on some religious subject, but I confess i 
that I had more to learn from him than to teach him.” And 
another priest observes that there was nothing childish about 
him in word or act, though he retained all the fresh and charm- 
ing ingenuousness and simplicity of childhood. 

After about two years spent at the public elementary schools 
of Capranica, where he seems to have reaped all the advantages 
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which his parents desired for him, Galileo was again sent to 
the private school kept by good Father Pacificus. Here, hav- 
ing finished his elementary education, he pursued his secon- 
dary studies with such success that, in a single scholastic year, 
he completed the course generally spread over two. The 
government examinations for pupils of secondary schools were 
held at certain centres, one of which was the Royal College at 
Viterbo, where Galileo presented himself in his eleventh year 
to undergo one of those ordeals so dreaded by youth. The ordeal 
in this case was not made easier by the circumstances in which 
he was placed, and the story of what occurred has its amusing 
as well as its instructive side. The college was a State institu- 
tion, in which religion was banned in the interests of 
enlightened science, and the youths who filled it were not re- 
markable for faith, nor above suspicion as to morals. The few 
days which Galileo spent in their company could not have been 
pleasant at best, and were made by them as unpleasant as pos- 
sible. These youths seemed to take it ill that one so young 
and so small of stature should place himself in intellectual 
rivalry with them, and by gibe and taunt they tried to make 
him feel even smaller than he was. When they asked him 
shortly after his arrival where he had been schooled, and who 
had sent him there, and he replied quite simply, “ Padre 
Pacifico,’’ their amusement knew no bounds. To be taught by 
a “padre”! a friar! They blessed their stars they had been 
saved ¢hat fate! But, as their victim did not appear to be 
much impressed, they adopted a more subtle method of intimi- 
dation. A few of the brighter spirits foregathered and con- 
cocted a letter to Galileo, written in the grand style, and under 
an assumed name, but purporting to come from one in high 
authority. In this he was gravely counselled not to present 
himself at the examination, as he could not but cut a very poor 
figure. It was not possible that, at his age, he could be suffi- 
ciently prepared. Therefore, he should have pity on his youth 
and ignorance, betake himself home, and put away all thought 
of such an important matter fcr at least a year; after a year 
duly devoted to study, he was to return to Viterbo, and was 
promised that he would have a better chance of giving a 
creditable account of himself. 

Galileo must have felt very uncomfortable when he read this 
letter; but he did not allow it to change his course. Next day, 
tremulous but confident, he presented himself for examination, 
and perhaps no one was more surprised than himself when the 
accuracy and promptitude of his replies drew from the 
examiners the highest praise of his diligence and ability. 

But he did not allow the pursuit of knowledge to distract him 
from the pursuit of higher things: and he might be said dur- 
ing these years to have advanced, in his measure, like his 
Divine Master “in wisdom and age and grace’? He was 
noted in Capranica for his frequent visits to the church, and 
his recollection and devotion while there. Every Sunday found 
him with the members of the Confraternity of Our Lady of 
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Grace singing the Office of the Blessed Virgin. Not less re- 
markable was his devotion to the souls in Purgatory. And 
the intensity of his love for the Blessed Sacrament is shown in 
an answer given by him to his old teacher, Colomba Biani, who 
once remonstrated with him in a kindly way for the length of 
time he waited for confession. “ Why do you wait so long,” 
she said, “without calling a priest?’ . “As long as. I am in 


‘the presence of the Blessed Sacrament,” he replied, “I am glad 


to wait.” 
(To be continued.) 


Cfiarity. 


* When tumult surged within thy breast, 
And sore temptation tried thy soul, 
When passion strove to gain control 

And ruin God’s image there imprest : 

By all the struggles which thy will 
Then waged with evil’s rebel might, 

Oh! spare. the wretch who, battling ill, 
Alas! was worsted in the fight. 


Couldst thou but know the storms of strife 
Which raged unceasing round his way, 
The lurking foes that ambushed lay, 

The pitfalls dug about his life: 

His fate thy pity deep would move 
Thy bitter heart with mercy fill— 

Did thy own soul such warfare prove 
Thou might’st have fallen lower still! 


_ Forgive, nor dare to cast the stone 
At guilt, when He who reigns above, 
Shows nought but sympathy and love, 
` And pure and sinless is alone. 
Breathe cheering words of peace and hope, 
Give freely of thy mercy’s store, 
And thou wilt aid that soul to grope 
Its faltering way to God once more! 


PATRICK GERAGHTY. 


My Heart hath expected reproach and misery. And I looked for one who would 
grieve together with me, but there was none: and for one who would comfort me, 
and I found none. (I. Vespers of Feast of the Sacred Heart.) 
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Sons of Martyrs. 


By Rosa VANOZZI. 


II. 


OME time had already elapsed since the Prefect, by order 

of the emperor, had promulgated the edict of persecution 

against the Christians. The prisons had been repeatedly filled 

with the followers of the Nazarene, and hundreds had shed 

their blood in the arenas of the amphitheatres amidst the howls 

of the famished wild beasts, and the insults and derision of the 
rabble, ever eager to witness such cruel spectacles. 

Every day the informers were weaving their nets, making the 
meshes so close and intricate that few could hope to escape. To 
give information against a Christian was not only a meritorious 
act, but also a sure source of gain; because, in addition to the 
rewards and honours bestowed on the accusers, they could hope 
for a goodly share of the property of the martyrs which was 
confiscated on their condemnation. In many cases, groups of 
evil-disposed persons carried on this nefarious trade in common. 
They aimed at making the wealthy their prey, and were ready 
to lay accusations not merely against those whom they suspected 
of being Christians, but even against those who were thought 
to favour in any way the new ideas. Naturally, too, the state : 
of things offered ample opportunities for blackmail and 
revenge. ; 

Thus it happened that many who belonged to noble families, 
to save themselves from the trouble and annoyance of visits 
and inquiries which the Prefect could institute, even in conse- 
quence of false information and accusations, ended by buying 


_ off the professional spies. 


Among the first Christians who won the crown of martyrdom 
in this persecution was the father of Lucius, Quintus Marcius, 
a scion of an ancient and noble family. He was a widower, 
and it was only a short time before the death of his beloved 
wife, Priscilla, that the virtuous pair had embraced the teach- 


' ing of Christ. 


Quintus Marcius, a genuine type of a brave and honourable 
Roman, awaited without dismay the result of the investigations 
which some false friends, aided by certain of the very slaves 
whom he had set free, were prosecuting against him. These 
men professed to be animated with zeal for the execution of the, 
emperor’s edict, but, in reality, their only motive was the hope 


- of gain. 


His son, Lucius, and some freedmen who had chosen to 
embrace the new faith of their master—Jason, the father of 
Clement, amongst the number—were also involved in the accusa- 
tion. All remained faithful, and bravely bore off the 
martyr’s palm, except Lucius, whose constancy was not put to 
the test. At the time in question, Clement was far away from 
Rome, entrusted by his father with some matters of business. 
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which the family, whose administrator Jason was, had in the 
distant provinces of the Empire. This was fortunate for the 
young man, because, owing to his absence, no proof of his 
being a Christian could be established against him; and before 
his return he had been already forgotten by the informers. 

On the day when Marcius and his fellow martyrs were 
arrested by order of the Prefect, his son, Lucius, who had left 
the previous evening for one of the family estates some distance 
off, having received a timely warning of the danger that 
threatened him, was able to make his escape. He disguised 
himself as a herdsman, and, ascertaining that Clement had re- 
turned from his journey, and was about to spend a few days 
at Tarquinia, not far from Rome, he determined to join him 
there. Soon after, as we have already seen, Lucius was. 
enabled, by the fidelity of his friend, to find a refuge on Mount 
Albanus. 

This, however, was not the only service which he owed to 
Clement. The father of Lucius, when the storm of persecution 
first broke out, desirous of averting the confiscation of his. 
goods, and wishing to make due provision for his son in case 
the latter succeeded in escaping, acted on the advice of some 
Christian friends, and converted his houses and lands into 
money. This money, together with such valuables as could 
be easily removed, was then transferred by the agency of 
Clement, to the hiding place on Mount Albanus. 

Clement himself returned to the neighbourhood of Rome, 
where he endeavoured as far as possible to avoid detection. He 
took up his abode in a small house built on a piece of land,. 
which belonged to an aged invalid widow. Here he hoped to 
be in safety, and, at the same time, to have a certain freedom 
of action. The situation of his place of refuge was favourable 
to concealment, especially as the approaches to it would escape 
the observation of all but an acute observer. 

He knew all the field-paths and byways in the neighbour- 
hood, and he had won the good-will of his humble neighbours, 
among whom were some Christians, by his acts of kindness. 
He, therefore, had good hopes of escaping at the first signal 
of danger. Though so young, he stood bravely by his 
brethren in their hour of peril. With particular zeal he 
watched over the good bishop and some priests, whom the com- 
munity of the faithful to which he belonged had confided to 
as and to that of other youths brave and daring like him- 
self. 

The money which he had at his disposal, and his unwearied 
activity, enabled him to shelter in different hiding places those 
Christians who, for any reason, ran a more than ordinary risk 
of being taken. He was endowed with a clearness of mind 
and firmness of will beyond his years, and by his efforts many 
of the followers of Christ had escaped a terrible death at the 
hands of their enemies. Indeed it seemed as if God had raised 
him up for the defence of His afflicted flock. 

One evening when the sun was sinking, and the western sky 
was aflame with gorgeous hues of a brilliant sunset, he heard 
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a gentle knocking at his gate. He was occupied in the gar- 
den, and, leaving his work, he looked over the wall to see who 
was there. Outside stood a venerable old man, the shape 
and colour of whose garments reminded him of the peoples of 
Arabia. The stranger kept his eyes fixed on the ground and 
supported himself with a long, knotty staff, as if worn out 
with the fatigue of his journey. 

Clement looked at him closely—in those days he had good 
reason to be suspicious—and he could not remember that he 
had ever seen him before. After some moments of hesitation, 
he went to open the gate; and the youth and the old man stood 
face to face., 

There was a singular air of calm in the countenance of the 
pilgrim, and in his small but brilliant eyes one could read that 
the had suffered much. 

“ Peace be with you, Clement, son of Jason,” he said, adding 
in a low voices“ and brother in Christ.” 

He spoke a rather uncouth Latin, and this confirmed Clement 
in his belief that he was an Oriental. The quiet gestures, 
venerable appearance, and mild aspect of the old man all testi- 
fied in his favour. The times, however, were evil times for 
the Christians, and so Clement, watching him narrowly, re- 
plied: “What do you know of my faith? Whoever you are, 
old man, come into my house, and tell me your errand. While 
we are conversing, you can rest yourself; you evidently seem 
to be tired.” 

“Then I have been deceived,’’ exclaimed the stranger, as he 
seated himself on the chair which Clement offered him, “and 
you are not a Christian after all. Woe is me! I am lost, if 
you inform against me, now that the persecution rages so fiercely 
against the Christians.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke, and Clement regarded him 
with a severe look. “Whatever may be your religion,” he re- 
plied, “I am no informer. Set your mind at rest, and tell me 
what you want.” 

“I thank you from my heart,’’ answered the stranger. He! 
believe that you speak sincerely, and besides what profit could 
you derive from the death of a poor old man like me. My 
days are nearly numbered, and all I wish for now is to die in 
peace.” 

Clement began to have an instinctive dislike to his visitor, and 
5o in a tone of some asperity he inquired: “ Who are you?” 

“I am Libyus,”’ he replied, “an intimate friend of your 
father, whom I knew in Asia. I also knew your sainted 
mother, Chloe, who now rests in peace.” As he uttered these 
words, he lifted his eyes towards heaven and seemed to weep. 
After a short pause he continued: “ When a great part of our 
people was led captive by the Roman army, I escaped almost 
miraculously, taking with me a little girl whom I had found 
abandoned under a palm-tree in the middle of a forest. She was 
a fair and delicate child of much intelligence, and her name was 
Lois. Since then I have wandered much in many lands. 1l 
lately came to Rome with the hope of seeing your father, be- 
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cause I wished to speak to him about the child, but alas ! he is 
dead.” 

As Clement listened, he called to mind some words which 
he had often heard from his father to the effect that he had 
had a little daughter who was lost when he and his wife were 
brought captive to Rome. Her name, too, was Lois. The 
youth was seized with a strange longing to inquire about his 
long-lost sister, but he thought it prudent to hide his feelings 
and let the old man continue his story. 

The latter went on: “I succeeded in discovering that Jason 
and his wife, on their arrival in Rome, had been purchased by 
a wealthy nobleman, Quintus Marcius. I also learned that 
they had the supreme happiness of embracing the faith of their 
new master, who was a Christian.’ 

His hearer began to credit the words of the stranger, who 
seemed to speak truthfully ; and then the account which he gave 
of his sister agreed with what he had often heard from his 
father. 

The old man, aware of the favourable impression he had 
created, continued his story: “ The child Lois, whom I had be- 
friended, was Jason’s daughter and your sister, and of this I 
can give you convincing proofs. She was tatooed on the right 
arm with figures representing a star, a serpent, and two circles 
arranged like the links of a chain.”’ 

“My father often spoke to me of my sister,” said Clement, 
“but he feared that she had perished miserably.”’ 

“He was wrong,” replied the stranger, “and of this I will 
now show you the proof.” 

With trembling hands he opened a leather purse which he 
had kept concealed in his bosom, and drew out a packet 
wrapped in rich green stuff. The stuff was embroidered with 
a cross and a lotus leaf, and it was bound with a white silk 
ribbon threaded with gold. 

In the fading light of evening, and in that lonely place, the 
old man, in his white garments, with snowy locks and thick 
white beard, assumed in the eyes of the youth a venerable and 
impressive appearance. 

Meanwhile, the stranger had taken out of its wrapper a gold 
chain, set with precious stones, which gleamed like sparks of 
fire in the dying sun. To the chain was attached a locket of 
the same metal and of square form. Libyus opened the locket 
and showed it to Clement. On a ground: of amethyst was 
depicted the figure of a woman in gold, having a palm-tree on 
one side and the sun on the other. 

The young man regarded it attentively. Yes, he thought, 
it was a custom in the tribe to which his father belonged to 
possess some distinctive object which would have a certain 
sacredness in the eyes of every member of the family. What 
he saw was an amulet, and it corresponded in ‘every particular 
with the amulet of his family, as he had heard it described: by 
his father. ` His mother used to wear it, but as she was about 
to be carried captive to Rome, she took it off and placed it on 
the neck of her daughter Lois. His father had also told him 
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of the figures, the same as those described by the stranger, 
which he had tattooed on the girl’s right arm. 

“TJ do not understand all this,” he said, still endeavouring to 
preserve an air of indifference, “and so I must ask you for an 
explanation.” 

“Here it is,” said the pilgrim, handing him a piece of parch- 
ment. 

Clement opened it with trembling hand, and read as 
follows : — 

“ Lois to her dear father Jason and her beloved mother Chloe. 

“When you read this, I perhaps shall be reposing in peace. 
I choose my father’s friend and mine for my messenger, being 
certain that, if necessary, he will cross the sea to bring you 
these last words of mine. Alone and forsaken as I 
was, I should have died of want had Libyus not rescued 
me. In my. solitude I heard of the new religion, and I 
listened eagerly to what I heard. 1 learned that there was one 
only God, infinite, holy, Whom now I love with my whole 
heart. He has brought me from heathen darkness into light, 
and He has given me Libyus, who is also a Christian, for my 
protector and second father. I do not remember you, beloved 
parents, but I have heard your dear names from Libyus, and I 
have learned to love you. Young as I am, it has pleased God 
to send me an incurable disease, and I hope to leave this world 
soon for the bosom of my Heavenly Father. For this reason, 
I pray all the more fervently to the Saviour that He may en- 
lighten you with His heavenly light, that so I may have the 
happiness of seeing you in heaven. Listen then to the bearer 
of this letter, who will exhort you to embrace the religion of the 
Crucified, if indeed God has not already brought you by other 
means to a knowledge of Himself. To confirm the truth of my 
words, receive as a proof of my identity this amulet, which I 
have been wearing from childhood. Farewell, my dearest 
parents. Yours in the Lord, Lois.’ 

When Clement had finished reading this letter, he was over- 
come with emotion, and his countenance assumed a deadly 
pallor. The stranger rose to take his leave, but the youth 
sought to detain him, begging him to tell him more about his 
sister. “Speak to me about her,” he said; “is she alive or 
dead? Has she suffered much? Did she know that she had 
a brother ?”’ 

“T cannot tell,” answered his visitor. “ When I succeeded in 
obtaining tidings of you, she was already dead. But the sun is 
setting and I must go; my brethren will expect me at prayer. 
I will return for your answer to the letter, and, meanwhile, be 
tranquil; Lois is at rest.” 

“If you cannot remain longer,” said the young man, “at 
least tell me where you lodge. I will seek for you there, and 
you can then give me further news about my dear sister.’’ 

“Excuse me,” answered Libyus, “ for speaking frankly, but 
my brethren would not like to see a pagan in their midst. I 
will come here instead, and tell you all I know about my be- 
loved foster-child.”’ 
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Clement still pressed him to remain, but all his efforts were 
unavailing. The old man saluted him courteously, and took 
his departure. 

The youth followed him with his eyes till he disappeared 
around the corner of the hedge. When he found himself alone 
he kissed the amulet affectionately, and once more read. the 
letter. He then carefully put away these dear objects in a 
place of safety, saying as he did so: “ Poor Lois! God indeed 
has heard your prayers.” 

The sun had already set as he returned to the garden. Night 
was coming on, and the shapes of things about him began to 
grow indistinct in the gathering gloom. No sound could be 
heard save the rustling of the leaves of the trees in the light 
breeze which had sprung up. With eyes raised to heaven he 
advanced towards a group of evergreen oaks, where, having 
made the Sign of the Cross, he recited, with uplifted hands, the 
evening prayer. And this innocent and fervent prayer ascended 
to heaven with the incense of the flowers. 


(To be continued.) 


Leaves from the @nnats of the 
Passionists in Great Britain 
and Srefand. 


IR 


ON the 17th of February, 1842, Fathers 
Foundation of Dominic and Amadeus, with two lay postu- 
Retreat at lants, established themselves at Aston Hall, 
Aston Hall. which was to be the first Retreat (or monas- 
tery) of the Passionists in these Kingdoms. 
Needless to say, there was no “solemn opening ” : but Father 
Dominic, on the morning following their arrival, celebrated 
the first Mass in the chapel attached to the house, and, taking 
occasion from the fact that it was the feast of the Lance and 
Nails of Our Lord, predicted that many trials awaited the com- 
munity established there: a prediction which was perfectly 
verified. 


This is, perhaps, the place to say a word 

Father Dominic of the character and attainments of the two 
and his men chosen to set up the standard of the 
Companion. Crucified in a strange and alien land. Father 
Dominic was, above all else, a man of God: 

a man who had “put on justice as a breastplate and a helmet 
of salvation on his head . . . and was clad with zeal as 
with a cloak.” Indeed, his zeal in the cause of his Master was a 
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fiery passion which consumed all obstacles. His learning, also, 
was profound: he was the first to recognise and refute the 
philosophical errors that, like the snake in the grass, crept under- 
neath the fair seeming writings of Lamennais. But the great 
man was, at that time, still immune from serious suspicion of 
unorthodoxy, and superiors, thinking it unwise that Father 
Dominic should be the first to sound the alarm, suppressed. his 
manuscript. As not unfrequently happens in the case of such 
men, the outward semblance of Father Dominic gave little hint 
of the treasure laid up in his soul. He is described as of mean 
appearance, ill-favoured, darker in hue than most Italians, with 
a thin, squeaking voice and a most barbarous manner of pro- 
nouncing the little English he had learned. His habits, 
manners, training and notions were the very reverse of what 
would gain the approbation of Englishmen. Yet there was 
something in him which reached their hearts. He was not very 
eloquent, but his sermons made converts: and though not very 
presentable, he seemed to exercise an irresistible attraction upon 
all with whom he came in contact. He was a man of large heart 
and broad mind: he had a gift for understanding others: he 
had a sort of intuitive perception of the needs of his adopted 
country, and seeing, for instance, that some customs of our 
Congregation, well enough in Italy, conflicted with English 
ways, he omitted or modified them as the case required. 

His companion, Father Amadeus, was cast in a different— 
and a smaller—mould. A native of the South of Ireland, he 
left his country when quite a boy and found his way somehow 
to Italy with a companion who became a Capuchin. Whatever 
of English he had known—and possibly he had known more 
Irish than English—was now forgotten or buried away under 
layers of Italianisms. The chief reason of his being sent with 
Father Dominic to England was that he might act as interpreter. 
In that office, however, he was of little use. But he had many 
good qualities and bore “ the heat and burden of the day ’’ with 
his venerated superior till the latter’s death in 1849, when he 
went back to Italy. 

The horizon certainly looked dark enough for these two 
Fathers as they began life in St. Michael’s Retreat, Aston Hall, 
on that bleak February morning, 1842—feast of the Lance and 


Nails. 


Father Dominic, however, was not daunted, 

Beginning and he entered upon the work before him with 
Work. characteristic ardour. The little community 
under his direction began from the first to 

rise to midnight Matins, and went through all the religious 
observances of the day as perfectly as their circumstances per- 
mitted. He gave the spiritual exercises to the religious—using 
for the first time in his discourses the broken English he had 
acquired during his four months’ enforced idleness at Oscott 
College. The priest already referred to as having been hitherto 
in charge of Aston joined the community at these exercises, and 
it was at his suggestion that Father Dominic later on in Lent 
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preached a public retreat to the Catholics attending the Aston 
Hall chapel. This was done at no little inconvenience to 
himself, and, let it be added, to the no little amusement of his 
hearers. They hardly refrained from laughing at his strange 
appearance, his uncouth pronunciation, his queer blunders as 
he wrestled with the unfamiliar medium of expression. But as 
the retreat proceeded they felt moved to something very 
different from laughter. They thought no more of that strange 
figure speaking to them, but they thought a great deal of the 
message which he spoke. In spite of all his drawbacks, 


Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 


While giving the retreat to the people he also prepared some 
fifteen of their little ones for First Communion. 


Their ignorance of the English language 
The First was not the only inconvenience from which 
Convert. these pioneers suffered. The ignorance and 
bigotry of their neighbours added many 
others. The appearance of the religious habit and the sandalled 
» feet in public at first caused stolid amazement, then suggested 
the hated idea of “ monks.” The Fathers soon became the butt 
of insult and mockery. Ingenious nicknames were found for 
them and fired after them with zest by the gamins of the locality, 
and sometimes, it is said, a well-directed missile made its way 
to their inoffensive bodies. 

But if there were trials there were also consolations. Father 
Dominic gathered the first fruit of his apostolate, significantly 
enough, on Good Friday, when he received a young man into 
the bosom of the Church. And the example set by this, his 
first convert, was followed within the next few months by 
fourteen others. There were also three very efficient members 
added to the community this year: Father Gaudentius Rossi, 
who afterwards gained great repute and did splendid work in 
the missionary field both here and in America; Fathers Austin 
Edgar and Joseph Bunn, not yet ordained but soon to be, and 
to become excellent missionaries. 


During the course of this year, hearing that 

The Chapel in there was a considerable Catholic population 
the Crown Inn, in the town of Stone, about three miles from 
Stone, and its Aston Hall, Father Dominic determined to 
Development. give them the benefit of Mass on the Sundays 
and other days of obligation. But what with 

the indifference of the Catholics themselves and the prejudices 
of the Protestants, the idea was more easily conceived than 
realised. At length, after many difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, a room was rented in a public house called “ The Crown 
Inn,” and fitted up as a chapel. Here Mass was celebrated 
for the first time on the first Sunday of Advent, 1842, and a 
new and fruitful field was laid open to the zeal of Father 
Dominic. He preached here on the Sunday mornings, cate- 
chised the children in the afternoon, and in the evenings 
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delivered a course of controversial lectures which attracted large 
numbers of Protestants. The success of his efforts was attested 
by two facts. First, there was a dire outbreak of Protestant 
bigotry: “No Popery ” lectures of the usual character were 
organised : people were intimidated from attending the Catholic 
chapel: the lowest passions of the mob were appealed to with 
results sometimes very distressing to the poor missionary: an 
opposition chapel was opened in close proximity to the Crown 
Inn, and the war was even carried into the enemy’s camp by the 
erection, within a stone’s throw of our Retreat at Aston, of a 
brand new Protestant church, which was inaugurated with great 
pomp and circumstance—a procession with bands, banners, and 
the rest—on March 13th, 1844. The second fact which attested 
his success was, perhaps, not less embarrassing to poor Father 
Dominic. He was commissioned by Dr. Wiseman to find funds 
for the building of a school-chapel at Stone—no small under- 
taking for a stranger in a strange land, who found a difficulty 
as yet in procuring the necessaries of life for himself and his 
companions. He attacked the work, however, with spirit; and 
on being presented by Mr James Beech with a plot of land 
for a site, borrowed the building money at interest. Plans and 
specifications were made out by Pugin, and the work was esti- 
mated to cost £471. The foundation stone was laid July 19th, 
1843, and on that day at the conclusion of the ceremony several 
lapsed Catholics presented themselves to Father Dominic and 
asked to be reconciled to the Church. The little chapel was 
blessed and opened on the 22nd of April, 1844, and a week 
afterwards school was started in the building with twenty-four 
children—a number which gradually increased to a more con- 
soling total. Father Dominic said Mass there not only on 
Sundays and feasts of obligation, but on Fridays and days 
of devotion. 

As soon as the trouble of building the school-chapel was over 
he began to think of the further needs of the people, and to 
meet these he opened something in the form of a religious club 
for the men and women of the district. The men met in the old 
chapel at Aston Hall on Sunday evenings at half-past five, and 
entertained themselves for a couple of hours with the Annals 
of the Propagation of the Faith and other Catholic periodicals. 
The women held a similar assembly in the new building at 
Stone: and both meetings, it is said, were productive of 
immense good. 

Thus was sown by this poor, penniless Italian priest the grain 
of mustard seed which has grown up into one of the most 
flourishing missions in the diocese of Birmingham, with its 
spacious and handsome church, its presbytery, schools, convent, 
and hospital, and work enough for three priests. 


(To be continued). 
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Alfred Noyes. 


S it not delicious, when you least expect it, to come within 
sight of the sea? Perhaps you have been winding up 
a dusty high road tired and weary, and with no other wish but 
to reach the end of your tramp. All at once you feel the brine 
in your face, and that mystery-speaking rhythm comes faintly 
to your ears. One more turn of the grey road and you are 
face to face with the wonder of the sea—bathing your soul and 
senses with the blue beauty of its great life. Such delight 
(unexpected, and so, intensified) was mine some months back, 
when, turning over the pages of the current magazines, I came 
across a poem by Alfred Noyes—a poet to whom I was almost 
a stranger (as, indeed, so many seem to be). I loved him from 
the first, and found that his work had, indeed, been like the 
sea—behind the hill. 

He has solace, refreshment, fruit and delight for every one. 
Some of his poems are imbued with deep religious feeling— 
and in most the ringing note is self-sacrifice, which he speaks of 
elsewhere as the central faith of Creation, and the central 
passion of Christianity. In his supremely beautiful “ Vicisti 
Galilze,’’ there are three fine verses : — 


And while ye scoff, on every side 
Great hints of Him go by— 

Souls that are hourly crucified 
On some new Calvary! 

O, tortured faces, white and meek 
Half seen amid the crowd, 

Grey suffering lips that never speak, 
The Glory in the Cloud! 


Darkly as in a glass our sight 
Still gropes through Time and Space; 
We cannot see the Light of Light 
With Angels, face to face: 
Only the tale the Martyrs tell 
Around the dark earth rings, 
He died and He went down to hell, 
And lives—the King of Kings. 


Ay, while ye scoff from shore to shore, 
From sea to moaning sea, 

“Eloi, Eloi,” goes up once more, 
“Tama Sabacthani!”’ 

The heavens are like a scroll unfurled, 
The writing flames above— 

This is the King of all the world 
Upon His Cross of Love. 


He has the Mystic’s love of God, and his deep conviction of 
the midget worth of this earth’s life; “the small adventures in 
the world,” “the rainbows that shall not endure,” and we are 
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ever hearing the theme of the heart-beat of God’s love for us. 
Is not this great in the exquisite poem,“ The Forest of Wild 
Thyme?” A vis Cbd he " = 
“What does it take to make a rose, 
Mother mine ?”’ 
“The God that died to make it knows 
It takes the world’s eternal wars, 
It takes the moon and all the stars, 
It takes the might of heaven and hell 
And the everlasting Love as well, 
Little child.” 


And do you not love ?— 


Pilot, how far from home? 
The great stars pass away 
Before Him as a flight of spray, 
* Moons as a flight of foam! 
I see the lights of home. 


-Alfred Noyes is Catholic in life and thought and feeling, 
and most of his work has been done since 1902, and he is but 
thirty-one now. An Oxford man, and like so many of her 
sons, one does not hear much about him. This Christmas we 
were the richer for his “ Collected Poems,” beautifully brought 
out by Blackwood, and containing most of the fruits of his 
beautiful soul. The fine epic, “Drake,” “The Loom of 
Years,” “The Enchanted Island,’’ “The Flower of Old 
Japan,” “Forty Singing Seamen,”’ “The Magic Casement,” 
“Bacchus and the Pirates,” New Poems. 

In prose he has written, in 1908, a clever biography of Wil- 
liam Morris in the “English Men of Letters Series.” 

The spell of his poems is, indeed, like my sea, in their infinite 
variety, in the freshness of their lifting spirituality, in their 
beckoning mysticism, in the ripples of the fairy tales of nature, 
with their haunting rhythm, in the virile power of “ Drake.” 

Take up “The Old Sceptic,” with his yearning for the old 


faith of his youth, “I am weary of disbelieving,’’ and the 
fine verse : — 


Books? I have read the books, the books that we write 
ourselves, 
Extolling our love of an abstract truth and our pride of 
debate : ; 
I will go back to the love of the cotter who sings as he 
delves 


To the childish infinite love, and the God above fact and 
date. 


Such passionate hurling back the doubts of his youth is again 
felt in : — 


Your laughter has killed more hearts than ever were pierced 
with swords, 


When you daub new mirrors and turn the old to the wall. 
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One feels his reverent hatred for the Modernist poison of 
these days—and the peace of the return to Truth, in “Where 
Christ holds out His Arms.” “The Symbolist ” seems a sequel 
to this, for the poet shuns the too great nearness. 


Help me to seek, I would not find— 
For when I find I know 

I shall have clasped the hollow wind, 
And built a house of snow. 


He seems to warn us how much we must trust and believe, and, 
as he says in the noble tribute “On the Death of Francis 
Thompson ” : — 


Into that mystery 

Let not thine hand be thrust: 
Nothingness is a world 

Thy science well may trust. 


Adventuring unafraid 
Into that last deep shrine, 
Must not the child-heart see 
Its deepest symbol shine, 
The world’s Birth mystery, 
Whereto the suns are shade ? 
Lo, the white breast divine— 
The Holy Mother-maid! 


How miss that Sacrifice, 
That cross of Yea and Nay, 
That paradox of heaven, 
Whose palms point either way, 
Through each a nail being driven 
That the arms outspan the skies 
And our earth-dust this day 
Out-sweeten Paradise. 

These verses are wonderful answers to the ever-throbbing 
questions of the world, and culminate in the stinging pathos, 
almost remorse, of this last verse—a thrilling rebuke to those 
who question God’s justice to the great genius who in life suf- 
fered such lonely neglect and want. 


We part the seamless robe 
Our wisdom would divide 
The raiment of the King, 
Our spear is in His side, 
Even while the angels sing 
Around our perishing globe, 
And Death re-knits in pride 
The seamless purple robe. 


I think that truly magnificent and worthy to be an inscription 
on a Papal seal—the seal of Sacrifice. He, too, is a 
healthy optimist, and takes us down all the sunny paths 
of this world. He hates the sorry view of life—and tells the 
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Pessimist that life is not like a cruel mistress, but “a queen 
that knows how great is love, but ah, how rare Ves 


And pointing heavenward ere she goes, 
Gives him the rose from out her hair. 


His fairy music is lovely; and is this not Robert Louis 
Stevenson once more? . 


I wonder if you’ve ever dream’d 
In summer noon-day sleep 
Of what the wild thyme and heather seemed 
To lady-birds that creep 
Like little crimson shimmering gems 
Between the tiny twisted stems 
Of fairy forests deep, 
And what it looks like as they pass 
Through jungles of the golden grass. 


The fine ballad of the “ Highwayman,” with its haunting 
refrain—and that fairy tale of exquisite, subtle pathos, “ The 
Dwarf’s Tragedy,” half fairy, half allegory, the story so 
daintily told—and yet it is a tragedy in miniature—“ the 
linnet sang ‘ The world’s a dream’; but every dream is true ’’— 
I should like to quote both these poems, and the clever “ News- 
paper Boy,” with its weird picture of the city of sin and fun— 
the “lean little hollow-eyed boy, ragged and tattered, but 
like a slip of the spring” “Herald of tragedy, comedy and 
despair.” 

Nature is very dear to him, and she is most deliciously 
treated—even in “Drake,” the epic of strength, we have de- 
lightful touches of “ Shakespeare, dreaming in May-England,” 
and find fresh little Spring songs “there, where the sycamore 
trees are shading the satin-skinned kine.” 

He loves old Japan and her “sea-blue bowers’’ and “ purple 
cherry trees’?—the romances of the Sherwood days—the 
mysteries of sea and sky. 

I must conclude with “ The Slumber-Songs of the Madonna,”’ 
for they seem to be an echo of the deep religious feeling of so 
many of his poems. These lovely songs are introduced by a 
prelude, in which the poet triumphs over Dante, who, it seems, 
among all “his dreams ’’ missed—as angels may— 

In their white and burning bliss— 

Some small kiss 
Mortals meet with every day..... 

... . Just the song she still would sing 
. . . . O’er the cradle where He lies. 


£ 


The pathos threads all her gentle words—the dread coming 
of the day, which she sees and knows— 
Clenched little hands like crumpled roses 
Dimpled and dear, 
Feet like flowers that the dawn uncloses, 
What do I fear? 
Little hands, will you ever be clenched in anguish ? 
White little limbs, will you droop and languish ? 
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And she tried to still her heart-beats with— 


“Ah, see what a wonderful smile, once more!”’ 


Then again the recurring terror, “You are all too dreadful 
and wise,’’ is hushed by the present joy-— 


But now you are mine, all mine, 
And your feet can lie in my hand so small, 
And your tiny hands in my heart can twine, 
And you cannot walk, so you never shall fall, 
Or be pierced by the thorns beside the door, 
Or the nails upon Joseph’s floor; 
Through sun and rain, through shadow and shine 
You are mine, all mine! 
EDITH PEARSON. 


elm PASE 
Sfie Late Father Gregory 
Ca(fagfian, €x=Provinciat. 


Til kx ==, THE festival 

F i of our holy 
Founder was 
this year cloud- 
ed by a great 
sorrow for the 
religious of our 
Province, the 
passing away 
from them, by 
a holy death, to 
his eternal re- 
ward, of the 
Re Meme d.. and 
much-loved Fr. 
Gregory Cal 
laghan. A long 
and wasting ill- 
ness suddenly 
drew near its 
conclusion, as 
the festival was 
being celebrat- 
ed, and before 
its close Father 
Gregory had 
breathed his 
last, as though 
our holy Founder had claimed, as part of his joy in the day, 
the happy release from the sorrows of earth of one who had most 
faithfully followed Him in the love and service of the Crucified. 
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Father Gregory of St. Joseph, whose secular name was John 
Patrick Callaghan, was born at Strokestown, Co. Roscommon, 
on the 21st March, 1843, but soon after his birth the family 
migrated to Dublin, where he received his early education at a 
classical school conducted by the late Bishop Grimley, then a 
curate in St. Paul’s parish in that city. In those years he was 
distinguished by a marked spirit of piety, which developed 
into a religious vocation, and drew him to our Congregation. Fie 
received the habit at St. Saviour’s, Broadway, on April 16th, 
1862, and made his novitiate under the late Rev. Father Salvian. 
Professed in the following year, he made his ecclesiastical 
studies at St. Pauls Retreat, Dublin, and in due time 
was ordained priest in the Carmelite Church, Whitefriar 
Street, by Bishop Whelan, of Bombay. The first years of his 
priesthood were passed in our houses of Paris and London; 
afterwards at St. Anne’s, Sutton, where he had charge of the 
district attached to that retreat... While he entered zealously 
into:these labours of the-ministry, high*above his unselfishness 
and zeal for the salvation of souls shone that love for the Rule 
and observance, which was a strong characteristic of his whole 
life. This union of happy qualities soon gained for him a 
wide respect and confidence, and he fulfilled. the offices, fitst of 
Rector of St. Saviour’s, Broadway, then of-St. Joseph’s, High- 
gate, and in the ‘Chapter of .1887 he was elected Master of 
Novices. But this he held for only about half the appointed 
time, for, at the paces! of the higher superiors, he resigned to 
accept the heavy ¢harge of St. Paul’s Retreat, Dublin, at a'time 
of many difficulties. At the next Chapter, in 1890, he was 
elected Provincial, an office to which he was twice re-elected. 
His nine years’ rule of the Province was eminently characteristic 
of the man. Kind and considerate to the religious, he was, 
“as the least amongst them,’’ wise and strenuous in the-duties 
of his office, in the Rule and observance most vigilant, and 
leading by the power of saintly example. In 1899, being First 
Consultor, he went to Australia as representative of the Provin- 
cial. While there, besides his care of the three young and 
struggling Retreats, he laboured zealously on missions and 
retreats—indeed, beyond his strength, for it was while giving 
a mission in the diocese of Goulburn that he was stricken with 
paralysis—an attack from which he never completely recovered. 
Returning home, his native air seemed to promise recovery, and 
once more he devdted himself to the labours of the ministry in 
these countries. in his readiness to do whatever good, lay to 
hand, he accepted, for a time, the charge of St. Joseph’s, High- 
gate, and, in the Chapter of, 1905, he was elected, and, at the 
earnest prayers of the Capitular Fathets, undertook ofice more 
the office of Master‘of Novices. But his increasing debility 
forced the Superiors to accept his resignation, and, in the hope 
that his native air might yet effect some good to his health, he 
was sent to St. Paul’s Retreat, Dublin. There, in weakness each 
day growing, his love for observance still shone, to the edifica- 
tion of all, while he also attempted to labour in the cause of 
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Jesus Crucified by attending the confessional in the church as 
long as this was possible to.him. But the malady which had 
come upon him in Australia gradually advanced, ending in a 
long illness, borne with gentlest patience and complete resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, and fitly ending in a peaceful death, 
amid the prayers of his brethren, on the festival of our Holy 
Founder. 

To Father Gregory was given a long life in the Congregation, 
and through all of it his earnest piety, fidelity to observance, 
and generous labours won the respect and love of his brethren. 
If his years were fruitful of much good, it was not owing to 
any very great natural gifts, but first, of course, to his corre- 
spondence with grace, which led him from boyhood along the 
path of innocence and prayer to the maturer holiness of the fer- 
vent religious, the zealous missioner, the vigilant superior. 
When he was in the novitiate, he said to a brother novice that 
he “came to give his life to the Congregation ” ; that purpose 
he nobly fulfilled. To all the religious of this Province, that 
he loved so well, and served so faithfully, his life was a lesson 
and a help, and now that God has called him from us, while 
our prayers for his soul must still follow him, we have the con- 
fident hope that his reward is exceeding great, and the know- 
ledge that he will still remember and pray for us. 
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St. Mungo’s, Glasqow.—The Sale the many needs of _ voluntary 


of Work, to liquidate the heavy out- 
lay recently incurred on behalf of 
our schools, will take place on the 
Sth, oth, and roth of this month. 
It will be opened on the first day by 
Sir James Fleming; on the second 
by ex-Bailie O’Hare, and on the 
third by Dr. McLaughlin. Many of 
our friends have kindly offered their 
services, or intimated their wish to 
be present, so that we have every 
confidence in its success. Indeed 
too much praise cannot be given to 
our parishioners and others who 
have laboured so zealously since 
the project was set on foot, and if 
we were to single out any to whom 
special thanks are due, they would 
be the members attached to the 
various Stalls. These have been 
unremitting in their labours to make 
it an unqualified success. 

For some years we have made no 
special call for financial assistance 
upon our people, either for school 
or church purposes, and hence we 
are confident that our appeal will 
not be barren. When one knows 


schools, in order to keep pace with 
the requirements of the educational 
authorities, the surprise is that such 
an appeal was not made long since. 
But it has always been our practice 
to put as few burdens as possible 
upon our people, and hence we have 
refrained until the matter became 
one of urgent necessity. In the 
next number of THe Cross we hope 
to be able to announce that the Sale 
of Work has fulfilled our hopes. 
The three concerts given by the 
boys of our school for the same 
object were much appreciated. 
Great credit is due to the teachers 
who trained them so efficiently, and 
to the boys who acquitted them- 
selves so creditably. 

This year, as on every other such 
occasion, the church was crowded 
during the May processions. The 
Children of Mary, the Society of 
Angels, the Boys’ Brigade, and 
many of the school-children took 
part in them. These processions 
are the feature of the month of May 
in our church, and the devotion of 
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our people to Mary is most edifying- 

Fr. Antoninus has returned from 
Nazareth House, Paisley, where he 
was engaged giving a retreat to 
the children and old people. 


Mount Argus, Dublin —Large 
numbers of people visited our 
church at Mount Argus on the 
vigil and feast of St. Paul of 
the Cross for the purpose of 
gaining. the Portiuncula Indul- 
gence, which can be gained in all 
Passionist churches on that day. 
The feast was observed with becom- 
ing solemnity, though the special 
celebration of, it was deferred to the 
Sunday following, when two elo- 
quent sermons were preached by the 
Very Rev. Fr. Hilary—that in the 
morning, which was listened to by 
a crowded congregation, dealing 
with “The Spirit of St. Paul of 
the Cross,” while the evening dis- 
course was on “The Use St. Paul 
Made of the Crucifix.” Great num- 
bers received Holy Communion on 
the feast day and the Sunday within 
the octave, and the attendance at 
the services was all that could -be 
expected. $4 

In spite of very indifferent wea- 
ther on the Sundays of May, the 
open air processions in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin attracted large 
crowds. The processions were’ in 
every case most beautiful and im- 
posing, and were taken part in, as 
in former years, by large numbers 
of children and by all the confra- 
ternities of the city. 

The magnificent growth of the 
Confraternity of the Cross and Pas- 
sion, as a consequence of the recent 
mission, was particularly noticeable 
at the: General Communion and 
monthly meeting in the beginning 
of May. Several new guilds have 
been added, and the increase of the 
Confraternity bids fair to tax the 
accommodation of the spacious 
church to its utmost. 

During the month Fr. Edward 
(Vicar) gave a successful mission in 
the parish of Ovoca, Co. Wicklow, 
and Fr. Joseph preached the sermon 
at the opening of a new church at 
Kilasnett, Manorhamilton, which 
was dedicated, May 14th, by the 
Most Rev. Dr. Finegan, Bishop of 
Kilmore. 


St. Anne’s Sutton, fancs.—We 
are glad to be able to chronicle the 
success of the Diamond Jubilee 
Bazaar in behalf of the new monas- 
tery at Sutton, which was held on 
the 1oth of May and four following 
days in the Town Hall, St. Helen’s. 
The names of those who opened 
the Bazaar each day were given in 
our last issue: Mrs. Dawson, who 
officiated in this capacity on the 
closing day, and who is the daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. John Smith, the 
donor of the original monastery 
with its church and grounds, was 
given a particularly hearty recep- 
tion. There was a great gathering 
at the scene of the Bazaar on every 
one of the four days on which it 
remained open; both the clergy and 
laity of the surrounding country 
patronising it and contributing to. 
its success with much cordiality. 
A word of praise is due to the offi- 
cials who worked so hard to make 
it a success. The chairman of the 
general committee was Mr. C. H. 
Jolliffe; the vice-chairman, Mr. 
Geo. Scott; the hon. treasurers,, 
Rev. Fr. Bertrand, Councillor J. 
Gleave, Messrs. G. Stringfellow, J. 
Sephton, J. Stott, F- Clarke, and H. 
Webster, while the hon. secs., on 
whom such arduous work devolved, 
were Messrs. Jos. Davies and W. F. 
Doyle. The Hon. Mrs. Stapleton- 
Bretherton was president. of . the 
ladies’? committee, ‘and Miss .A. 
Collins was the hon. secretary. The 
chairman of the entertainments’ 
committee was Mr. J. Ransom, 
jun., of which Mr, J. Lennon was 
hon. sec., while Mr. F. Rollwagen 
was president, Mr. A. Sumner, 
chairman, and Messrs. A.. Moss: 
Greer and J. Little were hon. secs.. 
of the refreshment committee. 

The football match played in con- 
nection with the Bazaar, between: 
the Wigan and St. Helen’s teams,. 
was a very successful function, 
and, perhaps appropriately, the 
“Saints” won the cup. This 
handsome trophy—a_ silver cup 
standing seventeen inches high— 
was presented to the Bazaar com- 
mittee by Miss Eda Farmer, of 
London, with the stipulation that it 
should be fought for annually by 
these two clubs for some charitable: 
purpose ih the town in which the 
match is played. The same lady 
also provided the medals distributed’ 
to the players, and attended the- 
match to present the cup and! 
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medals: she was thanked in’ a 
graceful speech by Fr. Bertrand. 
The Sutton Road Band contributed 
selections of music during the 
course of the game. 

The takings during the Bazaar 
total some 41,400, and it is expected 
that the proceeds from the football 
match, with donations and subscrip- 
tions, will bring that total up to 
£2,000 clear of expenses. This will 
very appreciably lessen the debt on 
the new monastery, and the greatest 
credit is due to all those connected 
with the organisation and working 
of this Bazaar. 


* * * 


Ardoyne, Belfast.— The solem- 
nisation of the feast of St. Paul of 
the Cross, on May 7th, was a day 
that will long be remembered at 
Ardoyne. It was not merely the 
Founder of the Passionists who was 
honoured in a marked manner, but 
the Patron of the Universal Church, 
St. Joseph, who is also the Patron 
of the Passionist province estab- 
lished in these kingdoms. And to 
each Saint was offered appropriate 
gifts; to St. Joseph, the beautiful 
marble altar, already described in 
these columns, which was blessed 
at the conclusion of the High Mass, 
and to St. Paul of the Cross, the 
splendid chalice of gold, begemmed 
with precious stones, which was 
used, for the first time in High 
Mass, that day. An eloquent pane- 
gyric of St. Paul of the Cross was 
preached by the Very Rev. Father 
Hilary, who dwelt especially on the 
character of the Saint’s sanctity. 
At the conclusion of the sermon the 
Rector, Father Hubert, on behalf of 
the community, expressed his grati- 
tude to the many friends and bene- 
factors present, and especially to 
those who had marked the feast in 
such a signal way by the gifts 
already referred to. 

A special Mass was said for the 
donors of the new altar to St. Joseph 
on Monday, May 15th, at 8 o’clock. 

The Fathers were kept busy dur- 
ing the month on missions and 
retreats. Frs. Isidore and Fabian 
gave a most successful mission in 
St. Matthew’s, Ballymacarrett, and 
Frs. Frederick and Ambrose an 
equally successful one in St. Paul’s, 
Falls Road: the two last-mentioned 
Fathers also gave a retreat to the 
parishioners of Ardoyne, which was 
extremely well attended, and bore 


good fruit, there being hardly half- 
a-dozen in the parish who did not 
approach the Sacraments. 

* * * 

St. Josepb’s, fHighgate—The ob- 
servance of the feast of St. Paul of 
the Cross was specially marked by 
the large numbers of both children 
and grown-up people who communi- 
cated, and by the constant concourse 
of people to our Holy Founder’s 
altar during the day. The pane- 
gyric of St. Paul was preached by 
Fr. Chrysostom, in his usual elo- 
quent style; after the sermon and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, large crowds approached the 
altar to be blessed with the relic of 
the Saint. 

The May devotions were attended 
with the usual fervour. A feature 
of the first Sunday of May was the 
General Communion of children 
and adults—the children coming 
first in their hundreds: evidence 
enough of the work done at St. 
Joseph’s for the propagation of 
frequent Communion and the wider 
spreading of the Faith. And speak- 
ing of this it may be well to remark 
that the number of converts received 
by the Fathers during the past year 
compares favourably with,.if it does 
not exceed, that recéived during 
any previous year at Highgate. 
Processions in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin were held every 
Sunday during the month, in which 
the boys of St. Aloysius’ College, as 
well as the children attending the 
schools, took part. May 3rd, the 
feast of the Finding of the Holy 
Cross, was kept With special solem- 
nity, and at the conclusion of the 
evening devotions an exceptionally 
large congregation took part in the 
veneration of the relic of the Holy 
Cross. 

On the 29th April the Provincial, 
Fr. Malachy, left for Dublin, to 
attend the funeral of the late Fr. 
Gregory  (ex-Provincial), whose 
death was deeply mourned at High- 
gate. The Provincial, together with 
Fr, Hilary, eft Dubin, May 7th, to 
give a mission in Navan. 

Fr. Robert, during the month, 
gave a retreat at Nazareth House. 
Hammersmith. 

The work of the Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Society has been a great 
success in Highgate, reflecting the 
greatest credit on its promoters. 

The Sale of Work conducted by 
the Vicar, Fr. Bruno, during Easter 
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week, which was by way of being 
a sequel to the Bazaar of last 
November, realised, we believe, the 
sum of £50. 

* * * ; 

St. Saviour’s, Broadway, Worcs.— 
Last year saw the inauguration of 
outdoor Processions in honour of 
our Lady as a permanent institution, 
it is to be hoped, of Broadway 
Catholic life. This year the Proces- 
sions again took place, and with 
increased success. Fathers Stanis- 
laus and Wilfrid have been with us 
on-a visit from Highgate, and the 
latter very kindly preached for us 
on the second Sunday of the month. 
As befitted the occasion, his sermon 
was on devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and we are sure that our 
non-Catholic friends who were pre- 
sent went away with new and more 
accurate ideas on this subject, as a 
result of his telling discourse. 

Several of our Fathers have been 
engaged in missionary work during 
the month. Father Rector and Fr. 
Benedict were in St. Mary’s Church, 
Drogheda, for a fortnight, and Fr. 
Benedict is at present giving a 
Retreat in Warrenpoint parish, Co. 
Down, Father Urban gave the 
annual retreat to the Brothers and 
Boys of St. Aloysius’ College, High- 
gate, and also at St. Joseph’s Home, 
Hammersmith. 

Early in the month a successful 
“ Whist Drive’? took place in the 
schools, and a most enjoyable even- 
ing was spent by the large number 
present. S 


St- Mary’s, Carmarthen, — The 
triduum, ceremonies and privilege 
of gaining a plenary indulgence 
(after the manner of the Portiun- 
cula) in connection with the cele- 
bration of the feast of St. Paul of 
the Cross, attracted large congre- 
gations to St. Mary’s Church, the 
altar and sanctuary. of which were 
tastefully decorated for the occa- 
sion. Solemn High Mass was sung 
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by. Father Pancras, - assisted «by 
Father George (deacon) and Father 
Stephen (sub-deacon), on the Sun- 
day within the octave. The pane- 
gyric of our Holy Founder was 
preached by ‘Father Columban. 

The members of the congregation, 
and particularly the school children 
(who owe so much to the training 
of the Sisters of the Holy Ghost), 
showed their devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin by their good attendance at 
the May devotions. 


Father Bernard (Rector) con- 
cluded a fortnight’s mission at 
Edenderry (King’s Co,) on -14th 


May, and wili be engaged in giving 
a mission in Strokestown (Roscom- 
mon) from 4th to 18th June. Father 
Columban will conduct the annual 
retreat for the Sisters of the Cross 
and Passion at Lytham (Lancs.) 
from 3rd to roth June. 


* * * 

St. Mary’s, Barborne.—The Bro- 
thers of the Passion ‘held their 
monthly meeting on the 7th ult., 
and listened to a most practical lec- 
ture given by Fr. Camillus.. The 
monthly Communion was fully up 
to the usual numerical strength. 
At the meeting of the women’s Con- 
fraternity, Fr. Raymund spoke at 
some length on ‘‘ The Body in Hea- 
ven,’ showing what qualities the 
glorified body will possess in Hea- 
ven after the General Resurrection. 

The solemn opening of the new 
Retreat is to take place on the 28th 
inst. The Bishop has kindly pro- 
mised to officiate at the ceremony, 
and also to confer the Sacrament of 
Confirmation in the afternoon. We 
hope to give a full account of the 
day’s ceremony in our next issue. 

The feast of St. Paul of the Cross 
was celebrated with the usual 
solemnity on the Sunday within the 
octave. Fr. Finbar preached the 
panegyric of the Saint at the even- 
ing service. 
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against Verdesi in the civil courts. The trial extended over a 
whole week, during which evidence was given by many dis- 
tinguished persons, including two Roman Cardinals and some 
of the Modernists themselves (who testified on behalf of Father 
Bricarelli). The case was thoroughly threshed out before the 
public tribunal at Rome, with the result that the verdict of the 
judges, given on June 5th, was entirely in favour of Father 
Bricarelli. Verdesi was found guilty of slander, was fined in 
a sum of 833 lire (about 433), and condemned to ten months’ 
imprisonment. 
* * * * * * 

This verdict, with the severe sentence that followed it, from 
the tribunal of a country of anti-clericals, and from judges 
whom the reports of the case show to have been men who would 
more gladly have found for the other side, is perhaps the most 
signal testimony that has ever been rendered to the fidelity with | 
which the Catholic priesthood guards the secrets of the Con- 
fessional. ‘It is all the more signal and valuable as, for obvious 
reasons, there is no imaginable case in which it is more easy 
to make a false charge and more difficult to refute it than in the 
case of matters connected with the tribunal of Penance. 

x x * * x * 

Needless to say that, though plenty of notice was taken of 
the calumny, when first uttered, by the secular press of Europe 
and of these countries, very little notice has been taken of the 
verdict: though if it had been a verdict in the opposite sense 
it would have been noised abroad to all the ends of the earth. 
But, perhaps, after all, this silence is an unwitting tribute to 
Catholicism. The newspaper press of to-day deals almost 
entirely with the unusual, the sensational, the abnormal—the 
dark and foul things of human life. If a priest had been found 
or suspected guilty of an infraction of the seal of Confession, 
his crime, real or imaginary, would have come within the legiti- 
mate purview of the sensation-mongers. That he was found 
simply to have done his duty, or that a miscreant received the 
just penalty of his misdeeds, is, after all, an everyday matter, 
and hardly worth notice by a press which would soon die of 
inanition if it had to live on everyday matters. 

* * * * * * 


Still the conspiracy of silence has its moral. Catholics should 
nave as little as possible to do with newspapers which make a 
point of spreading these calumnious reports concerning the 
Church and her ministers. Unfortunately, numbers of such 
papers, Sunday and weekly prints, and even many dailies, have 
a large circulation in Great Britain and Ireland, and are too 
often supported by the pennies of so-called Catholics. Literary 
garbage of this sort should be sternly denied entrance into every 
Catholic household, and the Catholic press should receive that 
support, for the lack of which it is placed at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in the face of the enemy. Catholicnewspapers and magazines 
would be in a very different, and much stronger, position, if they 
received only a tithe of the support given by Catholics them- 
selves to an irreligious and unscrupulous rival press. 
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On Sunday, May 30th, the Convent of Our Lady of Sorrows 
—the first convent of the Passionist Nuns in the United States— 
was dedicated at Carrick, a suburb of Pittsburg, in the presence 
of a large gathering of the clergy and laity from various parts 
of the country. The nuns, who came from Italy—five of them 
—a year ago to found their Order in the States, have made 
excellent progress, and now number eleven in community. 
These nuns, founded by St. Paul of the Cross in 1870, are, of 
course, entirely distinct from the nuns of the Cross and Passion, 
founded some years ago in England. The convent at Pittsburg 
is the first foundation of the Passionist Nuns in any English- 
speaking country, but several other American dioceses are 
already anxious to have foundations. 

* * * * * * 

By a recent rescript the Holy lather has given the Passionists 
at Nettuno (Italy) charge of the peasant communities of the 
Roman Campagna, and, while granting them the necessary 
faculties for this purpose, has declared them and their new 
church immediately subject to the jurisdiction of the Apostolic 
See. The church is dedicated to Our Lady of Graces, and her 
statue venerated there is said to have been miraculously con- 
veyed to Nettuno from England in the troublous times of the 
Reformation. i 

* * * * x * 


The Provincial Chapter for the election of Superiors for the 
Passionist Retreats in Great Britain and Ireland, and for the 
despatch of other important business in connection with the 
Province, will be held in St. Anne’s Retreat, Sutton, Lancs., on 
July 209th. It will be presided over by the Superior-General, 
Father Jeremiah Angelucci, who is coming to England for that 
purpose, and who will visit all the houses of the Province before 
his return. 

* * * * * x 

We have to apologise to readers who have sent in orders for 
Vol. I. of THE CRoss, the binding of which has been unavoid- 
ably delayed. We hope to have it ready in a few days. 
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By VIOLA Woop. 


T was a glorious afternoon, about the middle of July. My 
cousin, Daisy, and I were sauntering along, weary and 
footsore, after a long day’s ramble among the “verdant hills 
and flowery dales ” in the vicinity of Daisy’s country home, 
where I was spending a short holiday. Early that morning we had 
started out, taking with us drawing materials, for we intended 
to make sketches of any particularly beautiful spots that we 
might chance to see. My sketch-book was now filled, for 
everything in this sweet country-side had attracted and charmed 
me, and I wanted as many pictures as possible to remind me of 
it when I should have returned to my home in town. 

We were now approaching the little village of Netherwood— 
a typical old English village, with its sun-dial, its ivy-covered 
church, its quaint cottages. I was tired and thirsty, and sug- 
gested that we should go to a farmhouse hard by and get some 
tea before proceeding further on our homeward tramp. But 
Daisy shook her head and laughed wickedly. 

“ No,” she said, “not to the farm.” 

Then she pointed to a house, a little larger than the rest, that 
stood apart at the foot of a hill. y 

“You see that house,” she continued. “ That is where mother 
and I go every Sunday to hear Mass.. I am going to take you 
there now to introduce you to Father Kennedy.” 

I looked at Daisy in astonishment. Surely she was not going 
to introduce me to a Catholic priest! I had heard such awful 
things about them. Suppose he should force me to become a 
nun or to go to Confession to him! I told Daisy of my fears, 
but she only laughed, and declared I should go with her. I 
knew it was no use arguing the matter; so, very reluctantly, I 
agreed to do as she wished, though I trembled as I stood beside 
her in front of the house, waiting for her knock to be answered. 
The moment the door was opened I felt reassured, for I saw 
before me the sweetest, kindest-looking lady I had ever set eyes 
on. She was neatly dressed in black satin and wore a white 
muslin apron and ’kerchief, and her dark-brown hair lay softly 
about her temples. In her eyes was a look of great peace and 
her mouth wore an expression of uncommon benevolence. Daisy 
introduced her to me as “Miss Stirling, Father Kennedy’s 
housekeeper,” and I soon found myself sitting in a cosy, simply 
furnished room, chatting quite comfortably with her. Father 
Kennedy, she informed us, was away for a couple of days—so 
I felt quite at ease about Aim, though my cousin looked very 
disappointed. Poor Daisy! She did so want to get those Pro- 
testant ideas out of my head, but I am afraid she had a very 
hard task. 

As we sat at tea, enjoying the rest and refreshment, I noticed 
upon the wall facing me a large ivory crucifix, the figure of 
which was yellow with age. 
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“That must be very old, Miss Stirling,” I said, indicating 
it with a nod of my head. 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is centuries old.? Then turning to 
Daisy, she said: “Do you think your cousin would care to hear 
the story of my crucifix? ” 

“Oh, yes! Miss Stirling, I’m sure she would,” said Daisy, 
excitedly. “Wouldn’t you, Vi?” she asked, looking implor- 
ingly at me. 

I said I should, for, though at that time I hated anything 
that savoured of “Popery,’’ I was really curious to know the 
kind lady’s story. She rose from her seat, and, taking the 
crucifix down from the wall, handed it to me to examine, say- 
ing: “Very well, you shall hear it—— 

“But, first, let me tell you that I have not always been a 
Catholic. My father was a Protestant clergyman, and, my 
mother having died when I was but four years of age, he and 
I were all in all to eagh other. Although he had a great deal to 
do, he always found time to give me my daily lessons, and I 
used to look forward to these as the happiest part of my day’s 
routine. One day—it was my twelfth birthday, I remember— 
Į entered his study at the usual time and found him leaning for- 
ward on his desk, his chin resting on his hand and a far-away 
‘look in his eyes. Before him lay an old book, from which he 
had evidently been reading. I called him several times, but he 
appeared not to hear me. Then I ran to himand threw my arms 
about his neck, asking why he had not answered me and whether 
he was vexed with me. He awakened with a start from his 
reverie, and seemed quite surprised to see me, declaring that he 
had neither seen nor heard me before. This seemed very 

' strange to me and I guessed that something unusual must have 
happened. 

“*What is the matter, father dear?’ I asked, ‘you look so 
worried! Won’t you tell me what is troubling you?’ 

“ He shook his head and sighed as he answered regretfully : ‘I 
do not think my little girlie is old enough to urderstand.’ 

“‘ Yes, I am, father,” I answered, triumphantly ; ‘you know 
that I am twelve years’ old to-day!’ 

“Shall I ever forget how tenderly he smiled into my eyes at 
hearing these words? Then he took my hands in his and told 
me, in words simple enough for me to understand, how, by 
means of some old books he had found which had belonged tohis 
ancestors, God had shown him that the religion he had believed 
and had taught others was false, and that his duty was to enter 
the Catholic Church. He also told me that on account of this 
we should have to leave our old home where I had lived all 
my life, and rent a small house elsewhere. I was very sad at 
hearing this, but my father consoled me, saying that we should 
still have each other and so should be quite happy. Then he 
showed me an old crucifix—the one you have there—and told 
me it had belonged to my great-great-grandfather, who had 
been an ardent Catholic. It had been kept in the family as an 
heirloom by his Protestant descendants. My father told me 
I must learn to love this crucifix and must look at it and think 
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of Our Lord whenever I said my prayers. I promised to do so. 
Then he sent me away, saying he would not give me my 
lesson that day. It was with a heavy heart I left his study, 
feeling that with the beginning of my thirteenth year anew phase 
of life was opening to me. 

“We had but a month to take leave of our old home and 
friends, and at the end of that time we began our new life in a 
dingy little house in a quiet London street. Very little money 
remained to us and this was soon spent. Then my father had 
to earn what he could by giving music lessons, and I helped 
by taking in sewing. It was a great change for us after the 
comparative luxury of our old home! My father continued to 
give me my daily lessons and devoted much of his spare time to 
instructing me in the Catholic Faith. 3 

“His mother had never forgiven my father for changing his 
religion. She considered it a direct insult to herself that ‘the 
faith of his niother should not be good enough for him,’ as she 
expressed it. Well, it happened that after we had been living 
in our new home for about a year my grandmother died, and it 
was found in her will that she had left all her estate, valued 
at nearly £100,000, to my father on condition that he should 
renounce the Catholic Faith. Should he refuse to do this the 
estate was to go to me, when I was of age, subject to the 
same condition. I shall never forget the day my father received 
the letter acquainting him with these facts. We were then in 
the direst poverty, and had received notice to leave the little 
house in which we lived on account of being behindhand with 
the rent. What a temptation it must have been to my father !— 
£100,000 or semi-starvation—he was called to choose between 
the two. 

“¢ Father,’ I pleaded, ‘couldn’t we pretend to be Protestants 
just to get the money, and really be Catholics all the time?’ 

“My poor father’s eyes filled with tears. He pointed to the 
old crucifix that hung over the door, and said in a broken voice : 
‘My child, Judas sold His Master to that death for the sake of a 
few pieces of silver. Would you likewise betray Him ?’ 

“With a repentant heart I declared that I would not, and to- 
gether we knelt down and prayed for the repose of my grand- 
mother’s soul, and that God would provide for us. 

“ A few days after this we left our poor little house and took 
one humble room in a still gloomier neighbourhood. Three 
years we lived here together—happy years in spite of our 
poverty: then Our Lord called my beloved father to Himself. 
Now it was that the cross began to lie heavy upon my shoulders. 
At first I bore it bravely, but after a time it became too much 
forme. Iwas lonely and miserable, but in my troubles, instead 
of turning to God for consolation, I sought it in the companion- 
ship of the girls who lived in the locality: They were all non- 
Catholics and ridiculed my religion mercilessly. As I became 
more and more familiar with them I drifted farther and farther 
away from God. After a time I began to neglect Mass and the 
Sacraments, and soon was a Catholic in nothing but name. I 
continued to take in needlework, but made a very poor living 
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by it. One day as I sat in my cheerless room, coid, hungry, 
and resentful at my hard lot, the thought of my grandmother’s 
will came to me with special force. Even now it was not too 
late to claim the money, provided I became a Protestant. ‘ After 
all,’ I said to myself, ‘a good Protestant is better than a bad 
Catholic, and I am a very bad one. Why, then, should I not 
become a good Protestant and a wealthy woman into the 
bargain ?’ 

“With specious arguments like this I endeavoured to quiet 
my conscience. Then, my hand trembling with excitement, I 
scribbled off a hurried note to my grandmother’s solicitors, claim- 
ing the money as a Protestant. That done, I sealed the envelope 
and was just about to leave the room, intending to post my letter 
without delay, when I felt a heavy blow on my shoulder, and 
heard something fall with a thud to the ground. With a face 
blanched with fear, I turned back into theroom. There before me 
lay my father’s crucifix. A feeling of awe came over me, and my 
father’s words rang in my ears: “ Will you, too, betray Him ?’ 
Instantly my hard heart was softened. I sank down on my 
knees beside the crucifix, and, full of remorse, prayed for for- 
giveness. As I knelt thus, my head bent low with shame, I 
felt that my father’s spirit was beside me. I even thought I 
could feel the tender pressure of his hand upon my brow. ‘Oh, 
my father,’ I cried, ‘help your weak child.’ Then, thinking of 
how his heart must grieve over my neglect of the duties he 
had so carefully taught me, I resolved to go to Confession that 
very night. When I arose from my knees I experienced a happi- 
ness I had not known for many a long day. I raised the crucifix 
to my lips and kissed it passionately before re-adjusting it over 
the door. I felt that to it 1 owed my escape from the terrible 
abyss towards which I had been running. That evening I went 
to Confession and who can tell my joy at hearing once again 
those blessed words that denote the return of the friendship of 
‘God, ‘Goin peace! ’ 

“ As I knelt in the church afterwards I saw a-face that I had 
almost forgotten. It was that of the good priest who had 
baptized my father and me nearly ten years before. He was 
much surprised to see me, and he walked home with me while I 
told him all my troubles. When I stopped outside the house 
where I lodged he started with surprise, saying involuntarily, 
“Surely not here! ’ 

“Ves, Father,’ I replied, trying to smile, ‘I have lived here 
five or six years now.’ 

“He shook his head sadly, and I felt sure he was comparing 
this house with the onein which he had last seen my father and 
me. He looked very grave ashe bade me good-bye and watched 
-me ascend the broken steps. The next morning I received a 
etter in an unknown hand. It was from the dear old priest 
who had already found me a situation which lifted me out of 
‘my poverty into comparative comfort. Some years later, when 
age and failing health suggested the advisableness of a change 
from the strenuous labours of the London mission, he was sent 
‘back to Netherwood, where I had first met him. Before going 
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he wrote asking me to share his home as his housekeeper. My 
delight on reading his letter cannot be expressed. Iwas to leave 
the great lonely city which I had always hated and return to the 
dear little country village of my birth and childhood. How 
good God was to me! Of course I wrote back immediately, 
gratefully accepting his offer, and within a few days I was 
comfortably settled in my new home. Here I have lived ever 
since, and here also I hope to end my days.”’ 


When Miss Stirling had finished her story there was silence 
for a few moments: then I thanked her for it, and Daisy said we 
must be going. As I said good-bye to the kind housekeeper, 
she pressed my hands warmly and begged me to go and see her 
again soon. I did not hesitate about promising to do so, and 
when, the following week, I again stood on the threshold of the 
cottage with Daisy, waiting for admittance, I felt no fear nor 
embarrassment. Í found that Father Kennedy was not a bit 
like what I imagined a priest would be. He did not mention 
religion to me at all, which surprised me very much. Soon I 
became a frequent visitor at the priest’s house, and, though 
nothing was said about Catholicity, the atmosphere of piety 
which prevailed there greatly impressed me. At last, after a 
whole night spent sleepless in consideration, | told Father 
Kennedy that I should like to be instructed in his religion. He 
appointed me an hour at which to go to him daily for this pur- 
pose, and each time I went I felt more certain of the truth 
of what he was teaching me. ` Before leaving my cousin to 
return to London I was baptized, to the great joy of Daisy, 
and of Miss Stirling, who stood as my godmother. 

On arriving home I sought out the nearest Catholic church, 
and there, after a few weeks’ instruction, I made my first Com- 
munion. It was on that happy day that God gave me a gift for 
which I had been praying very fervently. My mother and I 
had a long talk together, during which she told me of the 
doubts she had had, with the result that I received her promise 
to accompany me to church sometimes. It was a matter of only 
a few months before she was baptized, and soon, like the leaven 
in the parable, our religion spread through the family, several 
members of which also in time became Catholics. You may 
imagine Daisy’s delight on hearing the news. She took all the 
credit of it to herself, and certainly a great deal was due to her, 
though not quite al! : I tkink Miss Stirling’s crucifix had a great 
deal to do with it. ; 

This all happened long ago, and I am now a grey-haired old 
maid. Like most old maids, I have a cat and a bird, of which 
I am very fond, but my greatest treasures are an old drawing- 
book containing several sketches of the scenery around Nether- 
wood, and a time-worn crucifix that was sent me by Daisy when 
dear Miss Stirling died. p 
VIOLA WOOD. ; 
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ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 
(Feast, July 22nd.) 


So St. Mary Magosaten.* 


’Mid the white spouses of the Sacred Heart, 
After its Queen, the nearest, dearest thou : 
Yet the auréola around thy brow 

Is not the virgins’—thine a throne apart. 

Nor yet, my Saint, does faith-illumined art 
Thy hand with palm of martyrdom endow ; 
And when thy hair is all it will allow 

Of glory to thy head, we do not start. 


O more than virgin in thy penitent love! 
And more than martyr in thy passionate woe! 
Who knelt not with-thee on the gory sod, 
How should they now sit throned with thee above ? 
Or where the crown our worship could bestow 
Like that long gold which wiped the feet of God? 


‘EDMUND HILL, CP 


* From ‘ Passion Flowers” 
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Leaves from the Annals of the 
Passionists in Great Hritain 
and Sretand. | 


HI 
UP to the Lent of 1844, Father Dominic and 
The First his companions had confined their ministra- 
Missions and tions almost wholly. to the people of Aston 
Retreats. and Stone. This was due in part to their im- 


perfect acquaintance with the English language, and in part 
to the paucity of their numbers. They were as yet but three 
priests, and it will have been seen from the course of our narra- 
tive that they had so far had their hands pretty full. The 
chief work of the Passionists, however, is that of giving mis- 
sions and retreats: upon it more than upon any other means 
they depend for the opportunity of preaching Christ Crucified, 
and of thus converting heretics, restoring sinners to the life of 
grace, and leading devout souls to a higher sanctity. Father 
Dominic was anxious to lose as little time as possible in setting 
about this great work of his Institute; and in the Lent of 1844 
he made a beginning. A very notable beginning it was, for in 
less than ten months he, with his two companions, gave no fewer 
than twenty-one retreats. Only those who have experience of 
missionary work will appreciate the amount of labour connoted 
by that simple statement—and to them, taking into account the 
difficulty of preaching in a strange tongue, it will seem little 
less than incredible. But the record is in Father Dominic’s own 
hand in the Book of Missions and Retreats formerly kept at 
Aston Hall. Unfortunately the original is not before us, but 
it will be interesting to give, even at the risk of some inaccura- 
cies, the list of these first retreats which we have constructed 
out of the confused data available. The only retreats given 
prior to 1844 were apparently those at Aston (1842), Stone and 
Aston (1843) and the Convent of Mercy, Birmingham (retreat 
to the community, 1843), and all were given by Father Dominic. 
The following is the list of retreats preached during 1844 : — 
Retreat to the people, Lane End, Staffs, March 24-31, 
Father Dominic. 
Retreat to the people, Aston, March 24-29, Father 
Gaudentius. 
Retreat to the people, Manchester (Holy Week), Father 
Amadeus. 
Retreat to the people, Swynnerton, May 11-17, Father 
Dominic. 
Retreat to students, Oscott College, May 24-31, Father 
Dominic. } 
¿(At the close of this retreat Father Dominic examined the 
students for Orders, having been deputed to do so by Dr. 
Wiseman.) ; A 
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Retreat to the people, Heythorp, Oxfordshire, June 15-22, 
Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, Radford, Oxfordshire, June 23-27, 
Father Dominic. 

Retreat to Benedictine Nuns, St. Benedict’s, Colwich,. 
Staffs., June 30-July 8, Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, Tunstall, Stoke-on-Trent, July 21-28,. 
Father Dominic. 

Retreat to clergy, Midland District, at Oscott College, July 
29-August 3, Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the Sisters of Mercy, Birmingham, August 6-15, 
Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, Newcastle-under-Lyne, August 
22-25, Father Dominic. 

Retreat to Benedictine Nuns, Caverswall Castle (now of 
Oulton), September 7-14, Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, Stafford, September 23-29, Father 
Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, Stoke-on-Trent, October 27-November 
3, Father Gaudentius. 

Retreat to the people, Wolverhampton, November 3-10,. 
Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, Rugeley, Staffs., November 17-24, 
Father Dominic. 

Retreat to the people, St. Gile’s, Cheadle, Staffs., Novem- 
ber 24-December 1, Father Gaudentius. 

Retreat to the people, Newcastle-under-Lyne, December 8-: 
13, Father Gaudentius. 

Retreat to the people, Creswell, Staffs., December 15-23, 
Father Dominic. 

Three days’ retreat at Newcastle-under-Lyne, December 
25-28, Father Gaudentius. 


Missions and retreats were a complete novelty in those days, 
and if possible more novel still was the appearance of those- 
strangely garbed preachers as they moved about, setting up a 
great crucifix at their halting places, and calling men to repent- 
ance in speech rude as a St. Paul’s. But if they were “rude in 
speech, yet not in knowledge’’—for they knew “Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.”” And, since “ the Kingdom of God is not 
in speech but in power,” it is not surprising to learn that the: 
exercises given by Father Dominic and his companions attracted 
great numbers of people from all quarters, with the result that 
many converts were made from Protestantism and many lapsed 
Catholics were reconciled to the Church. A less happy result 
of his labours was that Father Dominic’s overworked frame: 
gave way, and he was stricken down by a severe illness in the 
early months of 1845. Still his zeal would not let him: rest, 
and during- those very months we find him engaged at intervals. 
in the missionary field in Liverpool and elsewhere. 
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While on his sick bed at Aston Hall in 
Fresh Arrivals April, grieving, if at all, over his enforced in- 
from Italy. . action rather than his bodily pains, his heart 
was rejoiced by the arrival of two priests 
from Italy, young, talented and fervent, henceforth to be mem- 
bers of his community. “Our hearts received fresh consolation,” 
he wrote, “by the arrival at the Retreat of Aston Hall of our 
Fathers Constantine of St. Francis De Sales and Marcellinus of 
St. John the Evangelist. They arrived on the 20th of April, 
after a safe and prosperous voyage.” These two Fathers, 
neither of them long ordained, had neither of them a word of 
English, but they applied themselves with such diligence and 
success to the study of the language, that in less than four 
months they were able to preach in it passably well. Father 
Dominic entertained high hopes of those new recruits, which 
were, however, destined to speedy disappointment. All that 
was mortal of Father Marcellinus was laid in the vault beneath 
the Catholic Church at Woodchester scarce two years later 
(March, 1847), and in July of 1848 Father Constantine followed 
his companion to share in his reward, 


This year saw the inauguration at Aston of 
Inauguration those open air processions which are now such 
of Public a feature of Catholic life in these countries. 
Processions. On the feast of Corpus Christi and again on 
the Sunday within the octave a great procession in honour of 
the Blessed Sacrament took place in the grounds of Aston Hall, 
to which all sections of the public were admitted. The cere- 
monies were carried out with the utmost grandeur and solemnity : 
triumphal arches were erected along the route by which the pro- 
cession passed: Benediction was given in the open air from 
temporary altars: the sacred music was rendered by bands from 
Aston and Stone: and more than 2,000 spectators, Catholic and 
Protestant, were present on the occasion. It was probably the 
first spectacle of the kind witnessed in England since the Re- 
formation, and as such deserves record. Some boldness was 
required to take the step, but it was justified: and these public 
processions were kept up annually with ever-increasing solemnity 
as long as our Fathers remained in that locality. 


The Oxford Tractarians were much in 

Father Father Dominic’s thoughts and prayers at 
Dominic’s this time. He had been a keen and intelli- 
Relations with gent observer of the great Movement even 
Newman and before his arrival in England, and duly 
his Followers. appreciated its importance. His first direct 
contact with it was in 1841, while he resided at Ere in Belgium. 
very remarkable letter appeared in the Paris Univers during 
that year, from a young member of the University of Oxford, 
which showed clearly whitherward the Tractaria 
tending. To this Father Dominic replied in a 1 
a masterly piece of work, controversial in tone 
what controversy should be. Father Spencer, 
of Oscott College, took care that it should be fo 


n movement was 
ong Latin letter, 
, but a model of 
then president 
rwarded to the 
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author of the letter in the Uxivers—Dalgairns—and wrote to 
Father Dominic of the reception accorded it in the following 
terms: “You cannot yet have heard of the fate of your letter 
to the Oxford men. You do not yet know whether it was ever 
sent to them, and I now send you already a long and beautiful 
answer which I am sure you will be delighted with. I sent your 
letter to Mr. Bloxam, of Magdalene College, and it is by him 
that this answer has been forwarded to me. He tells me that 
the author desires that his letter should not be published, but, 
of course, you did not think of doing this. From reading this 
answer to you and from other writings, which are being pub- 
lished from Oxford, it seems to me, more and more, that we 
ought to do everything in our power to encourage them, and that 
it would be a great advantage if the Holy Father could be made 
acquainted with their position and induced to give them 
encouragement. But the main thing is that we should continue 
constant in our prayers, and never cease till circumstances are 
brought round, and they are, in one way or another, united with 
the Church. To the second letter of Dalgairns, thus privately 
sent, Father Dominic replied in another Latin letter addressed 
to the leaders of the Oxford movement. He gives as the reason 
of the encyclical form of his epistle that he did not know the 
author of the letter addressed to him, and that he believed all 
to be of one mind and the same judgment. His words are very 
touching and beautiful and wise. He is no longer controver- 
sial : he is almost prophetic—“ You are not far,” he says, “from 
the Kingdom of God.” And he warns them against the last 
and possibly strongest of their delusions. “One of the snares 
to be broken is the profession of the Thirty-nine articles. For, 
although they might in a manner be explained in a Catholic 
sense, yet you yourselves well know that they may equally, nay, 
more easily be understood in a sense not Catholic. . . . . A’ pro- 
fession of faith must be clear and open as you yourselves 
acknowledge and declare”? He concludes—“I have never 
hitherto ceased to pray for you, nor will I ceasé for the time to 
come: nay, I could not cease if I would. ... . I hope some- 
an to see you and speak with you, that our joy may be full.” 
{I0A1). 
At the end of 1842 Newman finally retired 
Visit of Father to Littlemore, where he was joined by some 
Dominic to companions, including Dalgairns. Together 
Littlemore. they lived a quasi-monastic life, passing the 
time in prayer and study. What hopes Father Dominic con- 
ceived from their silence and seclusion we have no means of 
knowing, but certain it is, these men and their struggles filled 
him with the deepest interest. He eagerly seized the first Oppor- 
tunity that offered of paying them a visit and becoming’ per- 
sonally acquainted with them. His retreat at Radford in June, 
1844, brought him nearer Oxford than he had yet been, and at 
its conclusion he bent his steps towards Littlemore and crossed 
the threshold of Newman’s cottage for the first time. His visit 
was short, but probably not so fruitless as it then seemed. What 
fresh ardour must have been added to his prayers: for those of 
whose last agony on the death-bed of their Anglicanism he had 
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caught a glimpse. Newman, in his “ Apologia,” says of Dr. 
Russell, of Maynooth: “ He had, perhaps, more to do with my 
conversion than anyone else... . . He let me alone.” In the 
margin left open by that “perhaps ” there is space for the in- 
fluence of Father Dominic’s prayers. 


The first fruit and recompense of these 
Reception of prayers came in a letter from Dalgairns, who, 
Dalgairns into in September (1845), wrote expressing his in- 
the Church. tention to make his submission to the Church, 
and asking to be received at Aston Hall. 
Father Dominic replied with a warm invitation. His whole 
letter is written in a very enthusiastic strain, and a pun in it has 
become almost historic. We quote a few sentences: “Oh, what 
happiness, what joy to my heart! Come, then, my dear sir, 
come and I shall be happy to receive you, not only into my poor 
house, but also into my heart.... I shall remain at home 
waiting for you: I was to go next Sunday to Cheshire for a 
retreat, but I shall send there one of my companions in my 
place. Will you be so kind as to present my best respects to the 
Rev. Newman, Mr. St. John, and all your holy companions of 
Littlemore; oh, my dear Littlemore, I love thee. A little more: 
still, and we shali see happy results from Littlemore. When the 
reverend, learned and holy superior of Littlemore will come, 
then I hope we shall see the beginning of a new era.” Dalgairns: 
went to Aston Hall and was there received into the Church 
by Father Dominic, on the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 
the heavenly Patron of the Congregation of the Passion. 


A week later Father Dominic received an 

Reception of invitation to visit Littlemore. He was an- 
Newman, nounced to arrive on October 8th, and on that 
Bowles and day Newman wrote as follows to some 
Stanton at friends: “I am this night expecting Father 
Liftlemore. Dominic, the Passionist, who from his youth 
has been led to have distinct and direct 

thoughts, first of the countries of the North, then of England. 
After thirty years’ (almost) waiting, he was without his own act 
sent here... . . He is a simple, holy man: and withal gifted 
with remarkable powers. He does not know of my intention : 
but I mean to ask of him admission into the one true fold of 
Rig ie ee: ” Father Dominic duly arrived that night, 
drenched to the skin. He had travelled outside a stage-coach in 
torrential rain, and was found by Dalgairns and another member 
of the Littlemore community, who went to meet him, drying his 
soaked habit at the fire in an Oxford inn. The rest of the story 
we give in Father Dominic’s own simple words: “I arrived at 
Littlemore,”’ he says, “about 11 o’clock at night, and whilst 
I was sitting before the fire to dry my wet clothes, the Rev. Mr. 
Newman entered the room, and, falling at my feet, begged my 
blessing and requested me to hear his Confession and receive 
him into the Church. He made his Confession that very night, 
and the Revs. Messrs. Bowles and Stanton did the same early 
the next morning. (October oth, 1845). 
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“On the same day these three made profession of the Catholic 
Faith in the accustomed form in their private chapel, and this 
with such piety and fervour as exceedingly rejoiced my heart. 

“This having been accomplished I gave canonical absolution 
and afterwards conditional Baptism to all the converts. On the 
next day I celebrated Mass in their chapel and administered the 
Holy Eucharist to the reverend gentlemen, viz., Dr. Newman, 
— St. John, Bowles, Stanton and Dalgairns, esqq.”’ 


A more picturesque description of Father 

Father Dominic’s visit to Littlemore and his doings 
Dominic at there is given by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell,* from 
Littlemore. whom we quote the following: “Father 
Dominic, after spending some hours in Newman’s ‘cell,’ visited 
Bowles and Stanton. His bow to the Pieta—a German coloured 
print—as he entered Bowles’s room, was a part of his pious 
simplicity. ... . ‘My dear brother,’ Father Dominic began to 
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Bowles, ‘I am surprised that you should dwell in a Church 
which has no ideas.’ What followed is hardly remembered 
now; but need for controversy there was none. . . . These three, 
‘the Vicar’ and the two disciples, entered the curious chapel 
on Thursday afternoon, October oth, 1845, and stood in a line 
together. | Function there was none: and Ritualism hid her 
face. The bowl of Baptism was of domestic, not of ecclesiasti- 
cal pattern; and all else was of a tale. 

“Then Father Dominic gave a little address, saying his Munc 
Dimittis. Dalgairns and St. John went into Oxford, to the 
primitive Catholic chapel—St. Clement’s—and borrowed from 
the old priest, Father Newsham, an altar-stone and vestments, 
so that Father Dominic might say Mass the next morning—the 
first and only time at Littlemore. At that Mass the neophytes 
received their first Communion. The fervour of Father Dominic, 
when he made his thanksgiving, greatly impressed the converts, 
who had not been accustomed in Anglicanism to see so much 


* “ Cardinal Newman,” pp. 43-45. 
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emotion in prayer. One little incident may be recorded as 
almost comic. On the evening before their reception into the 
Church, Father Dominic went into the chapel with the catechu- 
mens and recited the Office with them. But when they came to 
the record of how St. Denis, after his martyrdom, put his head 
under his arm and walked about, Father Dominic cried ‘stop’ 
and skipped it over. He thought such legends might be a diffi- 
culty to beginners: but he did not know his men: for who was 
more familiar with miracles and the authority assigned to them 
than the author of those Essays which had made Macaulay ex- 
claim, ‘The times require a Middleton?’ In truth, the neo- 
phytes were a little scandalized at Aim, and not at all at it.” 


At the close of the year Dr. Newman, ac- 

Visit of companied by Mr. St. John, visited Father 

Newman to Dominic and his community at Aston Hall, 

Aston Hall.. staying three days—from December 31st till 

January 2nd. It was probably the last time that Father 

Dominic and his distinguished convert met on this side of the 
graye. 

(To be continued.) 


A Broadway Martyr. 


TD) ROADWAY is a name as dear as it is familiar to the 
Í Passionists of this generation, and their many friends. 
For, a little retired from the long street of that quaint and 
beautiful village that closes the eastern end of the Vale of 
Evesham and nestles at the foot of the sloping and wooded 
Cotswolds, is the venerable monastery—venerable, and fragrant 
with holiness, and knowing through many years of penal times. 
the praises of God from a small community of English Bene- 
dictines—which the Passionists have occupied since the very 
middle of the last century, and in which nearly all the children 
of St. Paul of the Cross in these countries have made their 
noviciate and taken their vows. The spirit of the place made 
the world they had left seem very far away; and there, where: 
nature had spread with most careful hand her beauties of hill 
and valley, of homestead and orchard, they studied and strove 
to put on the spirit of their Founder for the years God would 
give and the work He would ask. But the Broadway, enshrined 
in many grateful memories, is gradually passing away. The 
world at last discovered it: a novelist wrote of it, an art critic 
praised it; artists painted it; at last the railway has drawn 
alarmingly near. Even the monastery has bent to change: the: 
older portion—the house of the Benedictines—has been replaced 
by the new front, and the novices are gone, giving place to a 
class of professed students of the Order. Yet, before the coming 
of Benedictine or Passionist, there is a memory of Broadway, 
dear to the Catholic heart, the name of one who laid down his 
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life for the Faith ; who must often have trodden the village street, 
and looked upon the green sward that runs down it, broadening 
to the base, and year by year watched those changing colours of 
the hills, and seen each spring the white and pink of the blos- 
soming fruit trees spread over the eaves of the cottages, and felt 
and tasted the breath of the sea which the west wind brings up 
the Evesham road from the Bristol Channel; who was of gentle 
birth and timorous disposition, yet who, for conscience sake, 
with a brave and gay heart, and with words of joyful hove, 
mounted the ladder with the rope round his neck and was turned 
off it to hang till dead—thus passing from the group of faces, 
many tearful and prayerful, uplifted to see him die, to his place 
in “the white-robed army of the martyrs.” 

Robert Greswold lived in Broadway in the later years of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when to the constant fines and im- 
prisonment for non-attendance at the parish church, there was 
added, on the coming of the seminary-priests, the penalty of 
death for those who should harbour, or assist them. He was the 
honoured and confidential servant of Mr. Sheldon, a Catholic 
gentleman, residing at the “Court-house,”” a mansion near the 
old church. There were Sheldons, also Catholics, at this time 
at Beoley, near Redditch, where the manuscript was preserved 
from which Bishop Challoner took his narrative of the deaths 
of Father John Sugar and Robert Greswold, for the “ Martyrs 
to the Catholic Faith; ” the following is mainly taken from this. 
Robert Greswold is thus described in the manuscript: “He 
was simple and upright inhis actions, unlearned, but enlightened 
with the Holy Ghost, feared God, hated sin, led a single life 
and chaste, was kind to his friends, mild in conversation, devout 
in prayer, bold and constant in professing the Catholic religion, 
and heartily loved and reverenced by Catholic priests.” There 
were two branches of the Greswold family. One was at Kenil- 
worth and Solihuil, where in the parish church are several hatch- 
ments of the family; later some of these Greswolds lived at 
Malvern Hall, near Solihull, where, till a few years ago, the 
cornice of the dining-room was composed of shields bearing 
their arms. To this family belonged Richard Greswold, who 
was ordained priest at Rheims in 1586, and who, after serving 
on the mission for many years, was banished in 1606. Another 
branch dwelt at Rowington—in the parish of Henley-in-Arden 
and six miles from Kenilworth; they had property also at 
Wooten-Wawen. At the time we write of, Rowington Hali was 
occupied by three brothers, Robert, Henry, and Ambrose Gres- 
wold, all unmarried, staunch Catholics, and of great service to: 
the missionaries of their district.* Though not certain, it is most 
likely that John Greswold, so ill-used in the Tower in 1606, 
and at one time reported to have died under torture, was a 
brother of the three old bachelors of Rowington, and perhaps: 
father of the Robert Greswold of Broadway. 

We do not know how Robert Greswold came to be at his 
uncle’s house at Rowington, early in the summer of 1603, the 
first year of King James’ reign; but there he was, and there also. 


* Gillow’s Biographical Dictiozary. 
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was a certain “ Mr. Cox,” z.e., Father John Sugar, a “ seminary” 
priest, to whom Robert was much attached. But unhappily the 
family had been betrayed by another nephew, Clement Gres- 
wold; the house was vainly searched for the priest, but he was 
eventually apprehended by Clement and a constable named 
Richard Smith, as he was leaving Rowington by the highway, 
accompanied by Robert. 

Clement said: “Cousin, if you will go your way, you may.”’ 

“I will not,”? answered Robert, “except I may have my friend 
with me.” 

Clement rejoined: “That you shall not, for he is a stranger, 
and I will carry him before Mr. Burgoyne.” 

Then Robert said : “I will go with him to Mr. Burgoyne, for he 
knoweth me very well, and I hope he will do my friend no wrong 
when he heareth me speak.”’ 

Whereupon the two were conveyed to the justice, who sent 
them both to Warwick Prison to await trial. Their imprison- 
ment lasted a whole year, during which at least one offer was 
made and opportunity offered of escape to Robert Greswold, 
“yet for the love of Mr. Sugar and zeal for martyrdom he 
would not.” ' 

They were arraigned at Warwick Assizes, before Judge Kings- 
mill, on July 14th, 1604. The judge asked him if he would 


go to church. He answered: “I will not, my lord.” 


“ Then thou shalt be hanged,” quoth the judge. 

“I beseech you, my lord,’’ answered Robert, “let me have 
justice, and let the country know wherefore I die.” 

“Thou shalt have justice, I warrant thee,” said the judge, 


“and the country shall know that thou diest for felony.”’ 


“Wherein,’’ quoth he, “have I committed felony?” 
“Thou hast committed felony,” said the judge, “in being in 


the company, in assisting, and relieving a seminary priest that 


is a traitor.” 

“I have not therein committed felony,” replied Robert. 

Then a justice of the peace said to him : “ Greswold, Greswold, 
go to church, or else, God judge me, thou shalt be hanged.” 

“Then God’s will be done,” said he. 

After that the judge asked him again if he would go to 
church, and again he said he would not. 

“Then thou shalt be hanged,” said the judge. 

“I crave no favour of you, my lord, in this action.” 

“What,” exclaimed the judge, ina rage, “ dost thou crave no 
favour at my hands? ” 

“No, my lord, I crave no favour at your hands in this matter.”’ 

Thereupon the judge condemned him to be hanged for accom- 
panying, assisting and relieving a seminary priest ; and when he 
pronounced the sentence “he faltered in his speech, and trembled 
with his hands.” 

The next day the judge sent for him, and again offered him 
his life if he would go to church. 

The following day, July 16th, was fixed. for the execution. 
On that morning “he continued an hour in prayer and requested 
of all the Catholics to say a-Pater and Ave for him in honour of 
‘God and of St. Catherine, his patroness, that, by the intercession 
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“of that blessed virgin and martyr, he might obtain of God 
‘courage and fortitude to suffer death.’’ And, seeing a Catholic 
woman in the prison weeping for his death, he said to her: 
“Woman, why do you weep? Here is no place for weeping, 
but for rejoicing, for you must come into the Bridegroom’s 
chamber, not with tears, but with rejoicing.” The woman 


1604. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Lord Abbot of Erdingto Abbey, 


Blessed John Sugar, Priest, and Robert Greswold (the Broadway Martyr) about to cross the Old 
Bridge at Warwick on their way to die for the Faith, July 16, 


answered: “I hoped you should have had your life.” “I do 
not want it now,” said he, “for I should be loth to lose this 
opportunity offered me to die, but yet God’s will be done.” 
Then a Catholic maid said: “It is well said, friend Robert, for 
it is nothing to suffer death for so good a cause.” Whereupon 
he said to the Catholics there present: “Look, that ye all con- 
tinue to the end.”’ 
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The gallows at Warwick was outside the town, and on the 
other side of the river Avon; the old bridge (removed in 1790) 
was close to the castle. The priest was drawn on a hurdle or 
sledge, Robert Greswold, his hands bound, followed on foot. 
On the way occurred the incident portrayed in the accompany- 
ing picture, and thus described :* “ As he was going on foot to 
the gallows one willed him to go a fair way, and not to follow 
through the mire Mr. Sugar, who was drawn on the sledge 
before him, to whom he.made answer, ‘I have not thus far 
followed him to leave him’ now, for a little ee ’ and so through 
the mire he went after him?’ 

Arrived at the gallows, “for a good tite he prayed very 
devoutly on his knees,” while the barbarous sentence was being 
carried out on his friend. Though by nature timorous and 
weak, he was so strengthened by divine grace that the sight of 
Father Sugar’s bleeding body when quartered did not unnerve: 
him. A Catholic woman, stepping between them like the brave 
woman of the Via Dolorosa, to save him the terrible sight, he took 
her by the arm, saying: “ ‘Stand away, for I thank God the sight 
doth nothing terrify me.’ 

The Under Sheriff said to him: “ Greswold, thou dost thy- 
self wrong, for thou art guilty of thy own death.’’ “No, sir,” 
quoth he, “ you do me wrong in keeping me so long alive after 
Mr. Sugar, for I should have suffered with him, and I only 
desire to be with him.’’ _ Then seeing the halter with which he 
was to be hanged lying on the ground, he was exceedingly glad, 
and giving God thanks, he went and dipped it in Mr. Sugar’s 
blood, and going up the ladder he said to the people: “ Bear 
witness, good people, that I die here not for theft, nor for 
felony, but for my conscience.’ Then he freely forgave all his. 

. persecutors, and the hangman, and devoutly said his Confiteor, 
often calling upon the name of Jesus. Lastly, he commended 
his soul into the hands of Almighty God; and so being turned 
off the ladder, he hanged till he was quite dead.”’ 

“Thus,” says Challoner, “this blessed martyr, for the short 
transitory pain of death which he willingly suffered for a work 

_of charity, and for professing the Catholic Religion, hath gotten. 
epera] joy in the kingdom of heaven.’ 


Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 


PLACID WAREING, C.P. 


* Dom Bede Camm’s “ Forgotten Shrines.’ 
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Sons of Martyrs. 


By Rosa VAGNOZZI. 
Ill. 


E left Clement pouring forth his evening prayer from 

a pure and fervent heart. He fondly thought him- 

self alone, but in this he was mistaken. His late visitor, Libyus, 

the pretended Christian, had returned furtively, and was now 

intently observing every movement and gesture of his through a 

small opening in the enclosure, smiling malignantly the while 

as he thought how the wolf is always more cunning than the 
lamb. 

Some hours after the conversation which we have narrated, 
two men were seated in a private room of an inn in the notorious 
street called the Suburra, sampling the wine of Falernus. This 
inn was a favourite resort of gladiators, stage-players, and 
other gentry of like unsavoury occupations. One of the two, 
who was still young, was closely wrapped in a long dark 
mantle. | He had been just shown into the apartment by the host, 
who, as he withdrew, was profuse in his bows to the first comer. 
The latter, who wore a rich short cloak, had been waiting some 
time for the other, and, to judge from the marks of respect paid 
him by the host, he must evidently have been a person of some 
importance. 

When the two were left alone and secure from observation, 
the man in the dark mantle, with glossy black hair, in whom 
no one would have recognized Libyus, briefly recounted his 
conversation with Clement. The other listened attentively and 
jotted down notes on a tablet. 

“Vou see then, most excellent Orontes, or shall I call you 
Libyus?’’ he said, “that I was not short of information con- 
cerning that cheating sorcerer Clement. I wanted, however, 
certain proof, and, by the immortal gods, we now have it.”’ 

Meanwhile a terrible din arose in the taproom of the inn, A 
man far gone in drink was relating the history of Orpheus to 
the respectable public, as he called his boon companions. These, 
with brains overheated and tongues loosed by wine, interrupted 
the thread of the story with grotesque and fantastic remarks 
which they shouted out in a loud voice, making a clatter all the 
time with their wine-cups upon the table. 

“And now what ought we to do, most wise Eusebius? ’’ 
demanded Orontes. 

The other answered with a sly mocking smile. He was of a 
spare form and of a dark complexion. His narrow face was 
pitted with the small-pox, his nose was aquiline, and his reced- 
ing forehead reminded the beholder, at one and the same time, 
of a wolf and of a bird of prey. This most wise Eusebius, as 
his companion called him, was a man of few words, except when 
he spoke of his own excellent qualities, or of matters which 
touched ‘his interests. He twisted a magnificent ring studded 
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with brilliants which he wore on the ring-finger of the left hand 
as he answered : 

“Now I am sure of my prey. We shall gain’’—and here he 
looked at the face of the other and smiled, showing two rows 
of large uneven teeth. Seeing that Orontes kept silent and 
showed some sign of anger, he added: “ You, too, will have 
a good part of the spoil, because, by Hercules, you will deserve 
it. Especially if you descend into the catacombs, where the 
Christians assemble to celebrate their dreadful rites. . . . That 
will be the moment when you will have to show courage. As I 
always tell you, what obscures. your good qualities is your 
cowardly fear in the presence of the unknown, your inability to 
run risks in enterprises where a certain rashness is necessary.”’ 

Orontes drew a wry face as he listened to these uncomplimen- 
tary remarks. He thought: I have not succeeded in attaining 
this rashness, and I hope I never shall. Here a general burst of 
laughter and loud cries from the adjoining apartment inter- 
rupted the speech of Eusebius. When the noise had somewhat 
abated, he continued : 

“You know me, my excellent companion: you know my 
ability in matters of importance and difficulty. I am the guid- 
ing soul, the inventive genius that plans, the forceful clear- 
sighted spirit, when some crafty, deep-laid design has to be 
formed and executed. All my friends acknowledge this gift 
of mine, and indeed only this morning the prefect, in presence 
of the divine Majesty of our glorious emperor, highly extolled 
this gift with which the immortal gods have so largely endowed 
me. But as almighty Jove, the Father of the gods, would not 
have his supreme majesty nor heavenly dominion without the 
troop of lesser deities, so I too, for the execution of my schemes, 
have need of others around me, men acute, prompt, and faithful. 

“ And you, Orontes, seem to me the very first among the best 
of these. As a comic artist, you are a host in yourself. With 
the same ease with which you pretended to be a Christian and 
changed your name to that of Libyus, your countenance can at 
pleasure express piety, fear, courage, frankness, affection: it 
changes like the hues of the rainbow. Indeed, I have never seen 
your equal.” 

The face of Orontes wore a melancholy expression as he 
listened to his praises sounded by his companion and leader in 
rascality, so that at length Eusebius burst into a fit of laughter, 
saying: “ I see that as I am talking, your visage clearly shows 
how true my words are: in fact you are a living proof of the 
correctness of my assertions.”’ 

Then, changing all at once his tone and manner, he con- 
tinued: “Now we must act promptly. You must come to my 
house about sunset to-morrow, and I will inform you of my 
design. That is all I have to say for the present.” 

The pair stood up to depart. Eusebius flung a gold coin on 
the table in payment for the wine they had consumed; and 
then wrapping his cloak round him, he went on bantering 
Orontes : 

“T have always thought that if you had adopted the profes- 
sion of a comedian, you would be a rich man.’’ 
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“I have no such ambition,” replied the other. “All I desire 
is a suburban villa with a few acres of ground attached to it 
where I could enjoy an easy life and be useful to my friends, 
especially to your esteemed self.” 

Conversing thus the two friends left the inn, and proceeded 
slowly, side by side, in the direction of the Palatine hill. 

Eusebius was of low origin, but he had managed to make 
his fortune by dint of cleverness and perseverance, unhampered 
by any scruples about the baseness of his methods. Abandoned 
by his parents, who were shepherds in one of the rural districts 
not far from Rome, he was picked up as a child by a celebrated 
actor, then much in vogue, who brought him to the city. Here he 
developed considerable talent as a tragedian, and managed to 
worm himself into the good graces of an influential noble 
family who presented him to the emperor. His fortune was 
soon made: Cæsar loaded him with honours, and he was able to 
give up his artistic career to become one of the first favourites of 
his sovereign. 

He was by nature of an evil disposition, and in his new sur- 
roundings he became the patron of every kind of oppression 
and injustice. His influence with the emperor made him an 
object of fear to many, among whom were some of the noblest 
citizens of Rome. 

The persecution of the Christians furnished him with a 
splendid opportunity for gratifying his rapacity, and he used 
it to the full. He had found a veritable gold mine in the con- 
fiscation of the goods of the rich; and, though he was obliged 
to share the spoils with a multitude of hangers-on and informers, 
he always succeeded in keeping the lion’s share for himself. 


EV: 


Some days had elapsed since the interview of Clement with 
the pretended Libyus, and the former had heard nothing more 
of the stranger. R 

Meanwhile Clement was fully occupied in protecting and 
sheltering his persecuted brethren, and in making arrangements 
for the religious services, and also for burials in the catacombs, 
inasmuch as scarcely a day passed in which Christians were not 
sacrificed by tens to the ambition, cupidity, and rage of their 
enemies. 

One evening he returned very much fatigued from the burial 
of two young martyrs who had been put to death the previous 
afternoon. As he was entering his humble dwelling, a fellow- 
Christian who lived close by presented him with a tablet on 
which he read as follows : 

“Libyus to his dear Clement sends greeting. I cannot come 
to see you, but I will expect you at dawn to-morrow in the house 
to the right, beside the large pine-tree outside the Coelmontane 
gate, where I am lying sick. With me you will find a venerable 
worshipper of the’’—here was a rude drawing of a fish—“ who 
knows nothing of the city. I do not know to whom I can recom- 
mend him, and so I must have recourse to you in the confidence 
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that you inherit your father’s goodness. I will expect you 
eagerly.” 

The fish was a favourite symbol of the early Christians, 
because the letters which spelt its name in Greek were the initials 
of the following words in the same language: Jesus, Christ, 
God, Son, Saviour. 

By the light of a terra-cotta lamp Clement carefully blotted 
out the writing, and while thus occupied his thoughts went back 
to his strange visitor Libyus. He recalled every word and 
gesture of the pilgrim, and in spite of the evident sincerity of 
the latter, he could not altogether shake off his suspicions. 

Before trusting himself fully to the old man, he thought it 
well to ask the advice of a good priest who lived not far off 
with a poor Christian family, and in whom he had great con- 
fidence. This he did at once. 

Next morning before sunrise the young Christian was on his 
way, happy in the thought that he was about to perform a 
virtuous action. He walked slowly, absorbed in his own 
thoughts. The paths by which he went had on each side sweet- 
smelling hedges, still wrapped in darkness; the air was cool, 
and the only sounds that disturbed the silence were those made 
by the bats as they flitted by, and the loud crowing of the cock. 
In the east the first streaks of dawn began to light up the deep 
blue of the heavens. 

His path soon brought him to the high road. Here he found 
moving in the same direction as himself country folk proceeding 
to the city, their carts or asses laden with vegetables and fruits. 
From the distance came the voices of girls singing in chorus: 


Crown, O sun, 
The forehead of Helen 
With thy golden rays. 


Sprinkle, O dew, 
Thy precious pearls 
On the petals of the flowers. 


Close by him passed a lad going to the country who piped on 
a reed the burthen of the girls’ song. 

A countryman urged on with his goad a white ox destined for 
sacrifice, which, as if conscious of the fate that awaited it in the 
city, seemed unwilling to move. 

Clement had not proceeded far when he found the house he 
was seeking. It was poor in appearance, and in front of it 
stood a low wall, on top of which was a wooden lattice-work 
fence. Between this wall and the house stretched a ‘small 
meadow, in the centre of which a little marble fountain played. 

A woman stood at the threshold of the house, of whom 
Clement inquired if Libyus lived there. “Enter, young man,” 
she replied, “and Mars protect you. Libyus is here. 
He is sick and expects a friend: I suppose it is you.” 

Clement smiled as he gave his name. He traversed two 
rooms, the furniture of which showed that they were inhabited 
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by country people, before he came to the apartment of Libyus. 
He found him lying on a bed wrapped up in a patched coverlet, 
his hair and beard white as he had seen them on the occasion of 
his visit. The old man’s face wore an expression of pain. 

“Welcome, son of Jason,” he cried out. “Take that stool 
and sit beside me. I have a great favour to ask of you, and 
if you grant it, I will bless you while Lares” 

Then, after many complaints about the obstinate rheumatic 
pains which afflicted him, he informed his visitor that the man 
about whom he had written was a priest from Capua, without 
any means of subsistence, who had come to Rome with impor- 
tant letters. He did not know the ways of the city, and he was 
in deadly fear of the persecutors of the Christians. Naturally, 
he, Libyus, would have preferred to have recourse to a Christian, 
but the times were evil, and he had faith in Jason’s son, who 
must be kind and loyal, if he at all resembled his father. He 
begged him, therefore, to help the priest in any way he could. 

Clement was on the point of promising to do his best, when 
all on a sudden stifled cries were heard from the adjoining 
apartments. 

“Something is wrong,” Libyus went on repeating. 

Clement instinctively started to his feet. He now heard 
other voices, and ‘as he stood perplexed, a curtain which con- 
cealed a passage was lifted and a man only half-clothed rushed 
in and ran to Libyus like a madman, showing every sign of 
terror. He looked hastily in every direction for some way of 
escape, and finding none, he turned towards Libyus, and with 
his arms extended cried out: “Save me, brother: O brother, 
save me.” 

Libyus leaped from the bed, the coverlet still wrapped 
around him, and with a frightened air pointed to an exit which 
was half hidden by some plants. The fugitive was just about 
to make his escape, when a band of armed soldiers rushed into 
the room and seized all three. 

“We have caught our prey this time,” exclaimed their leader. 

“By Diana’s quiver,” shouted another, “they must be all of 
the race of. the Nazarenes.”’ 

“Bind them well, bind them fast,” the leader cried out in 
excited tones. “By Jupiter, we have to deal with wizards and 
magicians who devour the bowels of infants just as the black bat 
devours the corn,” he added with.a mocking laugh. 

“To prison with them, we will roast them alive,” they all 
cried out in chorus. 

The scene had changed so rapidly that Clement could not 
even think of flight. Libyus and the stranger begged their 
captors to have pity on them, but received no other answer than 
jeers and insults. Clement was the last to be dragged out of 
the house: he was pale, but calm and silent. 

Meanwhile a small crowd hostile to the Christians had col- 
lected before the house: “To the lions with the Nazarenes,”’ 
they yelled, trying at the same time to get at the prisoners. So 
fierce was their hostility that the soldiers were obliged to use 
violence to beat them off. 
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The morning was bright and beautiful, the sky of the colour 
of the forget-me-not, the country quiet and smiling. Clement 
felt a sinking at the heart: for him all this beauty would soon 
be past forever. A damp and gloomy prison awaited him, 
and in the cries of hatred that assailed his ears he seemed to 
distinguish the howls of the wild beasts which in a short time: 
would rend him limb from limb. He would perish, and a 
thought more bitter still, with him would perish his beloved’ 
Lucius and many others once they were deprived of his protec- 
tion. His weakness lasted but a few moments: he lifted his. 
eyes to heaven and prayed fervently, and a peace and consola- 
tion, not of this world, descended into his soul. Beautiful as 
was ‘the world about him, he thought of a land more beautiful’ 
still where everlasting spring reigned, and a youth that knew 
no age or fading. There in the bosom of his God he would once- 
again meet Lucius and all his dear ones; and strengthened by 
this hope, he moved on towards the prison, heedless of the 
threats of the rabble that followed him and of the gibes and. 
mockery of the soldiers. 


(To be continued.) 


A Passion Slower: 


Satiteo Niccolini. 
(1882-1897.) 
IV. 


HE secret working of the Holy Spirit in the souls of 
specially-favoured servants of God is never more 
clearly revealed than in their possession of those virtues and 
gifts which are more directly opposed to the vicious tendencies. 
of the age in which they live. And the distinguishing feature 
of the world of our day being a general indifference to all 
religion strangely combined with implacable hostility to the 
Church, it is to be expected that holy persons of these times. 
should be characterized by a particular spirit of faith and zeal 
for religion. That Galileo, mere child though he was, was en- 
dowed with a very full measure of this spirit one or two anec- 
dotes will show. 

One day in the time of vintage his father gave a dinner to 
some friends at the house attached to one of his vineyards, and 
among the guests was a gentleman, an engineer by profession, 
who, like many of his countrymen, rather prided himself on 
being an infidel. The conversation turning on Galileo, who 
was present, and his schooling, this gentleman could find no 
better occupation for his wits than to tease the child on the 
indignity of being educated by a friar. : 

“So you go to a friar’s school, my lad?”’ 

“ Yes, sir! ’”’ answered Galileo, with something like a challenge 
in his. tones. 

“ And. you believe, I suppose, everything the friar teaches 
you! Don’t you know that the priests and friars teach nothing 
but fables and old women’s tales ?”’ 
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“That is to be proved,” said the boy with quiet resoluteness. 

Perhaps it was the titter which must have passed around the 
table at his expense, or perhaps it was the pique he felt at being 
taken to task by a child, but Galileo’s would-be tormentor grew 
somewhat nettled, and, failing to find proofs among his intel- 
lectual garniture, produced instead the poor crudities that are 
the common stock-in-trade of his kind. The priests and friars 
were a cursed growth, and the world badly needed weeding of 
them: the confessional was simply a shop out of which those 
lazy fellows made a fat livelihood: the Church was a surly 
tyrant which kept people under its thumb by scaring them with 
phantoms of hell, a future life, and so forth. To all of which 
statements Galileo had ready replies, and, point by point, 
showed the folly and absurdity of such slanders. The infidel 
soon sat silent and abashed, and, though more than one of the 
company suffered from the taint of the like opinions, none could 
withhold admiration of the nimbleness of intellect and neatness 
of retort with which the child defended the interests of the faith 
he loved. “Well done, boy,” they cried, “you have supported 
your cause well.’’ 

As Galileo related the incident to his mother on his return 
home the same evening, “ Mamma,” he said, “I became a lion 
in that moment—I could have felled him to the ground.” 

On another occasion, in somewhat similar company, happening 
to hear Anarchy spoken of as a fine thing and a sovereign 
panacea for the social ills of humanity, he could not restrain his 
indignation. 

“Silence, you silly things!’’ he broke out with unwonted 
vehemence; “ Anarchy is Injustice.’ 

“Well, then, master,’’ said one, with a sneer, “and that being 
so, tell us where you find Justice.’’ 

“ Justice,” cried Galileo, “is found in the Catholic Religion 
which enjoins upon the rich, charity, alms-giving and love of 
the poor. Justice is found in paying the poor duly for their 
labour and in showing them compassion. Justice is found in 
counselling submission, labour, patience to the poor and lowly.”’ 

Not a bad answer for a child still short of his teens: an 
answer, indeed, which reminds one of that saying of the 
Psalmist, “ Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise, because of thy enemies.”’ 

His zeal for religion was in truth so intense that it some- 
times even escaped the bounds of discretion. One day as he 
was making his way to the church, with some companions, to go 
to Confession he met a boy of his own years on the street. Un- 
willing to miss the opportunity of doing what he thought a kind 
act, he invited the lad to accompany them to church and 
make his confession. The well-meant invitation, however, was 
rudely rejected: which might have been a light enough matter 
had not the ill-conditioned youngster gone on to scoff and gibe 
at Confession and the fools who frequented it. Galileo tried 
to control his swelling indignation and contented himself at 
first with endeavouring to argue the young mocker into a better 
frame of mind. But finding that this was not only fruitless, 
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but even supplied further matter for ribald comment, he rushed 
upon him, crying: “I understand: here goes for the glory of 
God,” and a couple of sounding blows effectually reduced him 
to silence. 

Galileo was now nearing his twelfth year. He had long 
desired to make his first Communion, but the custom of the 
time and his parents’ wish had thus far put off the great day. 
At length he received with joy the news that he might set about 
preparing for the happy event, and with characteristic ardour 
he threw his whole soul into the: work. Not content with the 
ordinary instructions he received in church and at home, he 
would gather children of his own age, who were also about to 
approach the Holy Table for the first time, and recite the 
Christian Doctrine in their company. Then he would say: 
“Come, let us go to the church and pray Our Lord for the grace 
to make our first Communion well.” “And it was a touching 
thing,” says the parish priest of Capranica from whom we have 
the account, “to see those children kneel long in prayer, silent 
and recollected.’ Many a visit, too, Galileo paid the good 
priest during those days of preparation in order to beg instruc- 
tion on this point or that relating to the Blessed Eucharist and 
the manner of receiving it worthily. 

That nothing might be wanting to the holiness of his dis- 
positions on such a sacred occasion his parents were anxious that 
he should have the opportunity of making a spiritual retreat, 
and for that purpose sent him to the house of the Passionists on 
Mount Fogliano—the monastery of Sant’ Angelo, dear to the 
heart of Saint Paul of the Cross. Here he came on the 16th of 
August, 1894, and entered on a course of spiritual exercises 
lasting ten days. His biographer, who was then a member of 
the community at Sant’ Angelo, speaks with the utmost enthu- 
siasm of the recollection and prayerfulness of Galileo during 
that time and of the edification afforded the religious by his 
angelic presence and conduct. He joined the community in the 
recital of the canonical hours and ia the other choir observances 
every day, and so deep was the impression made by his fervour, 
that the experienced priest who acted as his director said, years 
afterwards, “That visit of Galileo was like the visit of an 
angel.” ; 

Tt was with the dispositions of an angel that, on the conclusion 
of his retreat, he made his first Communion at Sant’ Angelo on 
the 26th of August. His father and mother, with his cousin 
Amabile, who had such a large part in his religious training, 
had come out from Capranica for the occasion, and both they 
and the religious who were present, felt something lke the. 
wonder that made the friends of the Baptist cry out on another 
such solemnity, “ What an one, think ye, shall this child be? ” 
It-seemed borne in upon them all that this boy was one clearly 
destined by God to no common degree ot sanctity. 


i 


(To be continued.) 
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Wficat and Tares, 


Growing together, wheat and tares, 
Clustering thick and green, 

Fanned by the gentle summer air, 
Under one sky serene! 

Over them both the sunlight falls, 
Over them both the rain; 

Till the angels come, when the Master calls, 
To garner the golden grain. 


Growing together, side by side, 
Both shall the reapers meet ; 
Tares aloft in their scornful pride, 
Bowing heads of the wheat. 
Swift and sure o’er the waving plain 
The sickles sharp shall fly, 
And the precious wheat, the abundant grain, 
Shall be harvested in the sky. 


But ah for the tares! for them the word 
Of a terrible doom is cast! 
“Bind them and burn,” said the blessed Lord; 
They shall leave the wheat at last! 
Never again the summer rain, 
Never the sunshine sweet, 
That were lavished so freely, all in vain, 
On the tares among the wheat. 


Where shall the reapers look for us, 
When the day of days shall come? 
Solemn the thought! with grandeur fraught, 
Of that wond’rous harvest home. 
Only the wheat shall be gathered in, 
By the Master’s great command; 
For the tares alone the doom of sin, 
And the flame in the Judge’s hand. 


Jesus! O grant, when Thine angels come, 
And reap the fields for Thee, 

We may be gathered safely home, 
Where thy precious wheat shall be. 
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St. Swithun and thie Weather. 


RIDAY, the 15th of July, is the anniversary of the trans- 
lation of the relics of St. Swithun. We have little 
authentic information of the details of St. Swithun’s (not 
Swithin) life. The early biographers of our saint, Lanfred and 
Wulstan, give practically no particulars of him, and to the life 
by Gotzelin we must look for such as we give. Gotzelin was a 
monk who came to England with Hermann, who was Bishop of 
Salisbury from 1058 to 1078. This erudite writer embodies in his 
work all the traditions that remained to be collected concerning 
the saint in his time. St. Swithun was born of noble parents in 
the reign of King Egbert, andearly displayed a leaning towards 
the religious life. He was ordained priest by Helmistan, 
Bishop of Winchester, in 838. The fame of his learning and 
sanctity of life going abroad, the King appointed him guardian 
and tutor to his son Ethelwulf, and held him in the highest 
esteem. In the reign of Ethelwulf he was raised to the See of 
Winchester, and was consecrated by Ceolnoth, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The zeal of the new Bishop knew no bounds, and 
his love of the poor and charity towards all was in marked con- 
trast to his harshness towards himself and the austerity of his 
life. His biographers emphasise his tireless energy in building 
new churches and renovating old ones, and, we read, so much 
influence had he over Ethelwulf, that this monarch, at his 
suggestion, bestowed a tenth of his lands for the use of the 
church and for religious purposes. William of Malmesbury 
tells us that Bishop Alhstan, of Sherborne, was Ethelwulf’s 
minister for temporal, and St. Swithun for spiritual matters. 

His humility and austerity were so great that he always 
undertook his diocesan journeys on foot, irrespective of the 
season of the year and the climatic conditions, and his charity 
towards the poor is best illustrated by the fact that, though he 
frequently gave banquets, at his table were to be found not the 
rich and powerful, but “the halt, the lame and the blind ” of 
his flock. 

He built a bridge over the Itchen, “near the eastern gate of 
his Cathedral city,” and so substantially was the work done 
that, when Gotzelin wrote, the stone arches still remained. 
The same biographer tells a pretty story in connection with this 
bridge. A market woman in crossing it fell and broke some 
eggs she was carrying in a basket. St. Swithun, pitying the 
poor creature’s misfortune, blessed the basket, and the eggs 
were found whole and unbroken! 

St. Swithun died on the 2nd July, 862, and was buried, at 
his own request, without the church—“ outside, in a vile, un- 
worthy place ” as he pleaded. 

One hundred years later, when St. Dunstan and Ethelwold 
of Winchester were supplanting the secular canons by monks, 
the new Cathedral of Winchester which they built was dedicated 
to St. Swithun, the former one having been under the patronage 
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of SS. Peter and Paul. The saint’s body was at that time ex- 
humed, and was borne from its almost forgotten resting place 
in solemn procession with great pomp and splendour to the 
shrine prepared for it in the new basilica on the 15th July, 971. 
It is on this day his festival is kept. A contemporary writer, 
speaking of the miracles wrought then through the Saint’s inter- 
cession, says: “We have seen the precincts of the church so 
thronged with crowds of ailing people that a traveller could 
scarce make his way up to the shrine, and yet after some days 
so numerous were the cures that even within the church itself 
there were scarcely five sick people to be seen.’’ Another con- 
temporary writer tells us of two hundred cures wrought in ten 
days at the shrine of the saint. 

Having given a brief outline of the saint’s life, it remains 
for us to speak of the superstition that is believed even in our 
own day, of the saint’s connection with and influence over the 
weather. We read it in Hone’s “Every-day Book ” (1854), and 
notice of it is also to be found in Ben Johnson’s “Everyman 
Out of his Humour,” Act 1, Scene 1, where we find the doggerel 
lines’: — 


“St. Swithun’s day, if thou dost rain 
For forty days it will remain; 
St. Swithun’s day if thou art fair 
For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” 


One theory of the origin of the myth suggests that inasmuch 
as St. Swithun requested his body should be buried without the 
church “in a vile and unworthy place,” or, in the words of the 
saint given by his chronicler, William of Malmesbury —“ Ubi 
et pedibus praetereuntium et stilliculis ex alto rorantibus esset 
obnoxius,” it rained for forty days from the 15th July. 891, 
the day of the translation of his relics, to mark the saint’s dis- 
pleasure thereat. Against this we have the tenth century writers 
expressly declaring that the translation took place after a vision 
of the saint who directed it. His biographers tell of a heavv 
shower on that day, but the forty days’ rain is like the story 
of the “three black crows,” and is only a tradition that origi- 
nated within the last two or three centuries; or, I would be more 
accurate in stating, that heavy shower developed, and became 
exaggerated till, two or three centuries ago, it had blossomed 
out into forty days’ continuous rain. Durham chroniclers tell 
us that a great downpour of rain took place on St. Swithun’s 
day, 1315, and Mr. Raine traces it to this. Professor Earle, in 
his “ Life and Times of St. Swithun,’’ suggests that we have in 
it the survival of some pagan day of augury, or pagan rite which 
ultimately became so identified with the festival that the super- 
stition clung to the saint’s name and festival. when the pagan 
tradition had died out. And this is very probable. We find 
other saints in other countries accredited with a similar influence 
over “our friend the enemy,” the weather clerk—St. Medard 
(festival, 8th June), and SS. Gervase and Protais (festival, 19th 
June) in France; St. Godelieve (festival, 6th July) in Flanders, 
and the Seven Sleepers (27th June) in Germany. . It has been 
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proved, by observation at Greenwich for twenty years, that a 
dry St. Swithun’s day has been frequently followed by more or 
less rain within the following weeks. 

Even then, though the 15th be a gala-day for Jupiter Pluvius, 
we need not worry or allow our soul’s serenity to be disturbed, 
for the memory of our saint has been wronged in connecting him 
with an influence over climatic conditions, which he is 
credited with having exercised oftentimes in a most arbitrary 
way. I would recommend to our readers “Legends of the 
Saints : an Introduction to Hagiography,” by Rev. P. Delehaye, 
translated from the French by Mrs. V. M. Crawford, and pub- 
lished by Longmans. | In this little volume is brought out 
clearly where we should draw the line between fact and fiction 
in the miracles of the earlier saints, between the traditions con- 
cerning them and the legends that have grown around their 
names. Were the critical analysis the rev. author suggests applied 
ito St. Swithun and others of old, we should soon have an end of 
ithe forty days’ rain or sunshine myth, and also a better and 
imore realistic conception of the saints as they lived in the flesh. 
We should, then, subject all such legends to a careful scrutiny, 
and, more often than not, we shall be enabled to trace back the 
great snow man to the little handful it originated in before it 


grew as it rolled along, and the “three black cows’’’ moral 


will be painfully perceptible. 


ANC 


A New Guide to Lourdes, 


LOURDES AND Irs MIRACLES : A GUIDE 
to Mary’s SHRINE. By Rev T. 
N. Taylor. Printed at Orphans’ 
Press, Rochdale, England. 
Post free, One Shilling. 
Much has been written of late 
years concerning Lourdes, but we 
do not remember reading anything 
quite on the lines of this interesting 
brochure. It is a guide for pilgrims 
written by a pilgrim who knows 
and loves Lourdes. But it is some- 
thing more: for as one reads its 
graphic and devotional pages and 
studies the beautiful illustrations 
which mect him at every turn, he 
almost feels as if he were actually 
making the pilgrimage. So it is a 
book of devotion as well as a guide. 
It is written with great taste and 
judgment, and when we say that 
it is introduced by a commendatory 
letter from the Bishop of Tarbes 
(the diocese in which Lourdes is 
situate) and a preface by Dr. Cox 
of the Medical Bureau at Lourdes, 
little more need be added. A sen- 
tence from Dr. Cox’s preface will 
serve to show what our readers may 
expect to find in the book :—“ The 
early life of Bernadette; her visions 
of the ‘ Beautiful Lady’; the more 


interesting points of her short, 
humble career; the various spots 
and churches; all the more impor- 
tant occurrences; all the religious 
ceremonies; everything, in fact, 
which may be useful or interesting 
to English-speaking visitors to 
Lourdes, will be found here in the 
most condensed form consistent 
with accuracy.” Father Taylor has 
forgotten nothing. He tells us in an 
appendix the cheapest and most 
expeditious way of getting to 
Lourdes, and those who cannot go 
are told how they can procure the 
miraculous water, and the cost of 
postage. We cannot recommend 
any more useful book to intending 
pilgrims, and indeed to all lovers 
of Our Lady of Lourdes. 

A word should be said for the 
get-up and printing of the - book, 
which are excellent. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and are all 
beautifully produced on art paper. 
The portrait of Bernadette is one 
of the best and most life-like we 
have ever seen of the holy maiden. 

The book can be had on applica- 
tion to Rev. T. N. Taylor, St. 
Peters Collége, New Kilpatrick, 
Glasgow, at a shilling, post free. 
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Provincial Jottinas. 


St. Josepb’s, Biahgate.—On the 
Sunday within the Octave of Corpus 
Christi the annual grand procession 
in honour of the Blessed Sacrament 
took place in the grounds of the 
Retreat. The weather conditions 
were most favourable, and the pro- 
cession, which was very large and 
imposing, was witnessed by great 
crowds. The Blessed Sacrament 
was carried by Father Malachy, 
Provincial, assisted by Frs. Chry- 
sostom and Celestine as deacon and 
sub-deacon respectively. As has 
become the custom in recent years, 
a number of stalwart Life Guards 
in full dress formed a guard of 
honour. Nothing was wanting to the 
success of the function, and the 
vast throngs that assisted at it, 
many Protestants among them, 
were moved and edified. 

s * * * 

St. Mungo’s, Glasgow.—The sale 
of work in aid of our schools, has 
fulfilled our expectations, and we 
give our best thanks to our parish- 
loners and others who worked so 
untiringly to make it a success. 
It would take too much space to 
give the names of- the ladies who 
had charge of the different stalls, 
but our special thanks are due to 
them, as well as to those who helped 
us so willingly either by giving 
‘money or goods. 

On Sunday within the Octave of 
Corpus Christi there was solemn 
High Mass, and in the evening 
there was a procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, in which the 
different confraternities and the 
school children took part. A sermon 
appropriate to the occasion was 
preached by the Rev. Father Cyril. 
The schools of the parish closed on 
the 21st ult. for the summer holi- 
days, and there will be no Sunday 
school until they re-open. i 

The annual charity sermons in 
aid of the Sacred Heart Church, 
Barrow-in-Furness, were preached 
on the 18th ult. by Father Thomas. 

%* * * 

St. Mary’s, BKarborne.—Sunday, 
the 28th of May, was a red-letter 
day in our history at Harborne. It 
marked the opening of the new Re- 
treat, which has been in the course 
of construction for the last twelve 
months. It had long been felt that 
the old house—not originally in- 


tended for monastic purposes—was 
too confined and inconvenient for 
the housing of a commiunity, and 
so alterations had of necessity to 
be decided upon, in the shape of a 
much-needed extension. In the new 
addition are included a refectory 
and sacristy on the ground floor, 
and on the second floor corridor, 
approached by a flight of stone 
steps, are the choir for the devo- 
tions of the Fathers and cells for 
the several members of the commu- 
nity, The whole is built in ap- 
proved ecciesiastical style, in red 
brick with stone dressings: the ex- 
tension running from the side of 
the old house to the wall of the 
church. The new building was 
opened with impressive ceremonial 
on the last Sunday of May. At tr 
o'clock there was solemn High 
Mass, “ Coram Episcopo,” cele- 
brated by Very Rev. Fr. Malachy, 
C.P., Provincial, assisted by Very 
Rev. Fr. Hilary, C.P., as deacon, 
and Rev, Fr. Kevin, C.P., as sub- 
deacon. In the sanctuary, Dr, Ils- 
ley, Bishop of Birmingham, occu- 
pied the specially prepared throne 
on the Gospel sidé of the altar, 
Canon McIntyre and Frs. Felix, 
C.P., and Bernard, C.P., acting as 
attendants at the throne. Among 
the priests also assisting in the 
sanctuary were:—The Lord Abbot 
of Erdington, O.S.B.; V. Rev. Fr. 
Alban, C.P., Rector of Harborne; 
Rev. Fr. Bonaventure, CP Vicar, 
and Fr. Finbar} C.P. The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Fr. Stanis- 
laus, O.S.F.C., of the Cowley Col- 
lege, Oxford. After Mass the 
Bishop held a reception and also 
solemnly blessed the new Retreat. 

On Thursday, June 8th, the Rec- 
tor entertained the Brothers of the 
Passion at a supper in the new re- 
fectory, and after the toasts of the 
Pope and King, there was made a 
formal presentation of £50 on be- 
half of the Brothers towards reduc- 
ing the debt on the new building. 
Brother L. Hayes, as chairman, 
made the presentation on behalf of 
the Brothers of the Passion. After 
the Rector had thanked all sincerely 
for their kind efforts, the party ad- 
journed to the lawn, where a musi 
cal programme of great merit was 
carried out by Brothers Short, Graf- 
ton, Hayes, Rigby, Ashe, Overs, 
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Jewsbery, and MacKay in the order 
mentioned. Rev. Frs. Camillus, 


Finbar, Raymund, and Br. Francis 

were present to add to the evening’s 

enjoyment. 
* * * 

Mount Araus, Dublin.—On the 
second Thursday of the month 
(June 8th) the Grand Office of the 
Passion was recited in the church 
by the confraternities of the city 
and suburbs. The central choir, 
under the conductorship of Mr. 
Clery, was in attendance and gave 
a very pleasing rendering of the 
sacred music, noticeable especially 
in the harmonised Te Deum and 
Benedictus. Father Gerald pre- 
sided, and in his address after the 
Office congratulated the members 
on their presence in sucn numbers 
—a strong evidence of their practi- 
cal faith—and bespoke their co- 
operation in the discouragement of 
the irreligious and immoral litera- 
ture which is working such havoc 
in the souls of the young in Ireland 
and especially in Dublin to-day. 

The beautiful weather which 
favoured the outdoor processions in 
honour of our Blessed Lady on the 
last Sundays of May and brought 
a record attendance on those days 
had a rude contrast in the weather 
that marked the Sunday within the 
Octave of Corpus Christi. The 
almost constant rain made the 
usual procession in the open air 
impossible. A fairly large congre 
gation, however, assembled for the 
evening devotions at 4 o'clock, when 
a sermon on the Blessed Eucharist 
was preached by Father Joseph, 
and a procession in honour of the 
Blessed Sacrament was made 
around the interior of the church. 
Several of the city and suburban 
confraternities attended. 

The feast of Blessed Gabriel was 
observed with due solemnity on the 
3ist of May, there being solemn 
High Mass at 10 o'clock. The music 
appropriate to the Mass was ren- 
dered by the students’ choir. 

Most of the Fathers have been 
absent during the month conduct- 
ing missions and retreats. Father 
Edward (Vicar) gave a week’s re- 
treat at Whitehouse, Co. Antrim; 
Fr. William at Warrenpoint, Co. 
Down, and Ballyclare, Co. Antrim ; 
Frs. Rector and Berchmans at Gra- 
nard, Co. Longford ; 
at Lancaster and Belfast; Fr: James 
(with Fr. Gabriel) at Whitehead, 


Fr. Boniface . 
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Co. Antrim; Fr. Ephrem at Drum- 
condra, Dublin. 

As we go to press the members 
of the Confraternity of the Passion 
are busily engaged in preparing 
for their annual excursion, which 
is this year to Laytown, June 20th. 
We are confident that the members 
will turn out on that day in full 
force. 

* * 

Ardopne, Belfast.—A gencrous 
benefactress has made us the gift 
of a carpeting for the predella and 
steps of the high altar and passage 
ways of the entire sanctuary. 

It will be all hand work, done in 
Ireland, of pure Irish wool, dressed 
and dyed in Ireland. The design is 
in Celtic interlaced ornament, and 
the plan of laying out the different 
pieces is such as to heighten the 
effect of the beautiful mosaic panels 
of the floor. The only condition 
laid down by the donor was that 
in design and execution it is to be 
the masterpiece of the already 


-famous firm that has secured the 


order. It is to be laid down early 
in July. 

To further enhance the beauty of 
the sanctuary which this gift now 
completes, the large statues of the 
Sacred Heart and St. Patrick, which 
stand before the chancel pillars, 
have been re-decorated and very 
much enriched with gold. Jn the 
same. line with these statues there 
have been erected on one side of 
the church a new statue of Our 
Lady and on the other one of St. 
Joseph. These four statues pro- 
minently fronting the sanctuary 
add very much to the appearance 
of the church. 

Owing to the number of missions 
and retreats being given by our 
Fathers around Belfast, our people 
have had the pleasure of seeing 
many old friends as they passed 
through on their way. During the 
month of June alone the Passion- 
ists have given missions and re- 
treats in the following parishes in 
the vicinity and in the Diocese of 
Down and Connor :—Ballynafeigh, 
Whitehouse, Carrickfergus, White- 
head, Camlough, Glenavy, Bally- | 
clare, Rasharkin, Kilkeel. 

[We regret to have to add to the 
above the announcement of Father | 
Frederick’s lamented death on June 
21, which reached us as these pages 
were going through the press. 
R.I.P.] 
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St. Saviour’s, Broadway, Worcs 
—This month we have to chronicle 
the. death of one of our oldest and 
most respected parishioners, Mrs. 
Rowbotham, who had been ailing 
for a considerable time. After the 
Mass celebrated for the repose of 
her soul, she was laid to rest in the 
little churchyard of the church she 
loved so well. Her funeral, as we 
are glad to note, was attended by 
a considerable number of our 
people, who testified by their pre- 
sence the respect and esteem in 
which she was held by all. R.I.P. 

By the arrangement of his lord- 
ship the Bishop, the midsummer 
communion of the children, pre- 
ceded by three days of special in- 
struction, took place on the Feast 
of Corpus Christi. It was a consol- 
ing sight to see the number of our 
children who came forward on that 
morning to receive the Bread of 
Angels. The feast itself was kept 
solemnly on the Sunday within the 
Octave. Mass was sung at ten 
o’clock by the Rev. Father Richard, 
at which Rev. Fr. Urban preached 
the annual sermon in aid of the 
Altar Society. The collections 
throughout the day were made for 
the same deserving purpose, and 
were an index to our people’s zeal 
for the beauty of the House of God. 
There was Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament from the last Mass till 
4 o'clock. when a procession took 
place in the grounds of the monas- 
tery. Fr. Urban again preached, 
and Fr. Richard was the officiant 
throughout. 

By order of the Bishops, High 
Mass was sung in Broadway, as 
elsewhere throughout England, on 
June 22nd, the day of the Corona- 
tion. Dinner and tea were provided 
for all-comers by the local ‘‘ Coro- 
nation Festivities” Committee, and 
in these public marks of rejoicing 
our people had their part. 

Fr. Rector was absent during the 
greater part of June on a three 
weeks’ Mission in Castlepollard, 
Co. Meath. Fr. Benedict also was 
engaged in missionary work at 
Camlough, Co. Antrim. Both of 
these Missions were very success- 


ful. 
* * * 

St. Amne’s, Sutton, fancs.—In 
glorious weather, the annual Whit 
Monday demonstration took place 
this year in St. Helen’s. With the 
exception of St. Anne’s, all the 


churches in the borough were re- 
presented. Considerably over ten 
thousand people took part in the 
demonstration. Owing to the recent 
Bazaar and the consequent strain 
on the people of Sutton, it was 
deemed advisable for St. Anne’s to 
abstain from taking part in the 
procession. There were no funds 
in hand to meet the necessarily 
heavy expenses, and as no gene- 
rous benefactor was forthcoming, 
it was decided to await till next year 
a repetition of our former splen- 
dour in this grand manifestation of 
Catholic strength. 

On Sunday, June 18th, the festi- 
val of Corpus Christi was solemnly 
celebrated. In the afternoon a pro- 
cession in honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament took place in the monas- 
tery grounds. The weather was 
threatening, but fortunately the 
rain kept off, and at times the sun 
shone forth quite brilliantly. The 
children of the infants’ school, who 
headed the procession, were prettily 
dressed. In their midst were borne 
several dainty banners in the shape 
of shields, their gold and silver 
streamers fluttering gaily in the 
breeze. Each child carried a little 
bell, and the effect produced 
by the ringing of them along the 
route of the procession was very 
striking. Following the infants 
were the children of the girls’ and 
boys’ schools. Next came the Chil- 
dren of Mary in good numbers, fol- 
lowed by the Carmelites. The 
Blessed Sacrament was borne by 
Father Damien. At an altar on the 
route of the procession. the Rev. 
Father Melia, of, Peasley Cross, 
preached an instructive and devo- 
tional sermon. After the sermon, 
Benediction was given, and the pro- 
cession wended its way round the 
grounds. The band from the Nau- 
tical School was present and gave 
some pleasing selections in the 
church singe after Benediction. 


Berne Bay, Kent,—A very hand- 
some banner, given by the local 
branch of the Men’s Guild of the 
Blessed Sacrament, was blessed at 
the evening service on Sunday, 
uth June. This banner was car- 
ried in the Corpus Christi proces- 
sion. 

On Sunday, June 18th, the Feast 
of Corpus Christi was celebrated 
with much splendour. A great 
number received Holy Communion 
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at the early Masses. Missa Cantata 
was sung by Fr. Louis at 11 o'clock. 

At half-past three in the after- 
noon the church was filled with a 
large congregation, including many 
non-Catholics. Father Stanislaus 
preached a short sermon suitable to 
the occasion, and then a procession 
was formed, which advanced slowly 
through the church and out into 
the grounds of the Retreat. First 
came a cross-bearer and acolytes, 
then the- children of the convent 
school neatly dressed in white, with 
veils on their heads, four of whom 


strewed flowers on the way, and 
then the Sacred Host borne under 
a rich canopy by the Very Rev. Fr. 
Philip, assisted by Frs. Louis and 
Hyacinth, and followed by the 
Sisters of the Convent and the 
whole congregation. During the 
procession the choir sang the 
“Lauda Sion” and other suitable 
hymns. 

Sir John Knill, Bart., ex-Lord 
Mayor of London, kindly took 
charge of the arrangements, and 
proved himself a most efficient 
master of ceremonies. 


Sfianks to Semma Satgani. 


A Belfast reader asks us to pub- 
lish her thanks to Gemma Galgani 
for a cure attributed to the inter- 
cession of this servant of God. Our 
correspondent some years ago met 
with a serious accident, the-effects of 


which necessitated an operation. A 
late recrudescence of these effects 
threatened to call for a fresh opera- 
tion, but after a novena to Gemma 
in honour of the Sacred Wounds of 
Our Lord, all pain disappeared and 
the sufferer is now in perfect health. 


HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS X. 


(The Anniversary of whose Coronation is August 9). 


‘“ May the Lord preserve him and prolong his life and make him happy on earth and 
deliver him not up to the will of his enemies.”’ 


